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The construction of curricula for the various levels of human achieve- 
ment is probably the biggest problem that confronts educational leaders 
today. We have only just begun to select material that is really signifi- 
cant and to organize it into related and coherent form. 

The accepted objectives for home economics are the teaching of 
family nutrition, clothing, and shelter; the spending of money; the 
propagation of the race; and the development of right family relation- 

ships. To attain these objectives the traditional content of courses and 
methods of teaching must be materially altered. 

We have insisted that science is a necessary service subject for home 
economics and have depended upon the pure science departments to 
offer the essential science instruction. But we are beginning to realize 
that the results are far from satisfactory. The physics, chemistry, 
and biology departments have tended to teach science for its own sake 
rather than as a service subject. A year of inorganic chemistry, for 
instance, usually means the traditional course in that subject, in which 
the students are required to learn technical chemistry with little, if 
any, application to home economics problems. 

Some schools have tried to avoid this difficulty by organizing courses 
in household physics, household chemistry, and household biology; but 
this does not seem to be much of an improvement because the courses 
are taught by teachers trained in pure science only, and the change is 
merely in name and not in content. 

Recently the writer made a study of 100 four-year teachers colleges 


' Paper given at the joint session of the Education and Nutrition Sections on June 22, 1927 
at the Asheville meeting of the American Home Economics Association. 
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in 39 states and found that 60 of them were preparing home economics _ 
teachers. Fifty of these 60 colleges required chemistry; 7 of them re- 
quired less than one year, 26 required one to two years, and 17 required 
two years. General inorganic and household chemistry were emphasized, 
but some institutions required also organic chemistry, textile chemistry, 
or quantitative chemistry. In only two of the colleges was the chemistry 
taught by a member of the home economics staff; in all others the 
instructors were in the pure science departments. 

Similar studies of the other sciences would doubtless reveal somewhat 
the same conditions. And it scarcely needs to be pointed out that the 
result is emphasis on pure science and not on its applications. The 
spirit of science should be that of service; the value of its teaching lies 
in its interpretation and there is probably no place in the curriculum 
where science can serve better and be more intelligently interpreted than 
through home economics. 

Before science can be most useful it must emerge from the specific 
courses of inorganic and organic chemistry, botany, or zoology and must 
be recast in new molds. The present science courses are excellent 
training for those who would become chemists, physicists, or biologists, 
but they offer slight help to a person desiring to learn the relation of 
one science to another and to other branches of knowledge, or to discover 
the significance of certain scientific facts in his special field. 

To make these science courses function as they should would probably 
mean a revision of the content of the different courses, new textbooks, 
and a change in the methods of training teachers. These would be 
expensive changes for we have gone far in the accumulation of science 
materials and the organization of them into specific courses; but the 
present scheme is planned primarily for the preparation of research 
workers who are comparatively few in number. Meantime, the masses 
are being slighted; they are not getting what they most need and a 
continuation of this procedure will lead to the academic death of the 
sciences. 

Three methods are employed for including science materials in home 
economics; the science may be offered in prerequisite courses or in 
parallel courses or it may be incorporated within the home economics 
courses themselves. Different opinions are expressed regarding the 
relative value of these methods, but the real facts remain in seclusion. 

The extent to which home economics demands science can be deter- 
mined only by an analysis of the content of home economics courses 


to discover the science materials they contain, and an evaluation of the 
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treatment of these materials in comparison with the treatment given the 
same subject matter in the science courses. 

In accordance with this procedure, the author analyzed a widely-used 
high school textbook on foods to ascertain whether chemistry should be 
made prerequisite in the foods course. The high school chemistry 
course selected was the one recommended by the committee on Chemistry 
Education of the American Chemistry Society, in which the total number 
of items treated was found to be 620. The textbook on foods was 
analyzed and all the chemistry items included were listed and translated 
into terms of the topics included in the chemistry course. When the 
two sets of items were compared, 210 of the 620 were found to be identical. 
Finally, the treatment of these 210 identical topics was carefully studied 
and compared with the treatment of the same items in three widely-used 
high school chemistry texts. 

The study seemed to indicate quite conclusively to the writer that 
high school chemistry could not be justified as a prerequisite for a course 
in high school foods work. It is, of course, recognized that the situation 
might be different in courses on the college level. It might be found that 
a preponderance of the science materials in the home economics books 
were so insufficiently treated as to warrant the science prerequisites. 
But only by an analysis could this be determined. 

Suppose that one wished to discover the necessary science prerequisites 
for a course in housewifery. Then this procedure could well be followed: 
(1) Select a housewifery textbook, (2) analyze its contents to ascertain 
the science materials it contains, (3) reduce this material to simple 
science items and classify them into chemistry, physics, and biology 
items, or further subdivide them into organic and inorganic chemistry, 
botany and zoology, and physics, (4) compare each group of these items 
with the contents of textbooks on the respective special sciences and 
ascertain the comparative adequacy of treatment in the textbooks on 
housewifery and on the different sciences. 

Such an analysis should reveal the necessity for the specific science 
prerequisites and the amount and kind of science information essential 
to an intelligent understanding of housewifery processes. The same 
technique could be used to determine the prerequisite science courses 
for all of the other home economics subjects. 

If this analysis revealed the need of prerequisites in science, because 
of a preponderance of insufficiently treated science materials in the 
home economics texts, the next step would be the formulation of science 
courses that would fulfill the demands of the home economics work. 
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This would undoubtedly call for the construction of entirely new types 
of science courses. 

The following criteria might well be set up to use as bases for selecting 
prerequisite science materials. 


1. The number and kind of science items occurring in or referred to in 
the home economics textbooks (or courses) 

2. The frequency of occurrence of certain science items in these textbooks 
(or courses) 

3. The relative difficulty of the items to determine the needed teaching 
stress 

4. The extent of duplication of items treated in the home economics and 
science textbooks 


By following the procedure outlined, the desirable content for the 
fundamental science service subjects can be determined with considerable 
definiteness. The course or courses in science would then embrace ma- 
terials which could be expected to have an appreciable transfer value and 
to be really serviceable to the home economics program. 

In the opinion of the writer such analysis would not reveal the necessity 
of science prerequisites on the college level, if the ground had been 
thoroughly covered in the secondary school science courses. With the 
present tendency toward stimulating the teaching of science in the 
elementary grades, the rapid growth of general science in the high 
schools, and the increasing number of high schools that are adopting the 
science sequence suggested by the National Education Association 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, we may 
assume that in the future students reaching the college level will have 
had a fair training in most of the elementary science principles. Even 
now we are safe in assuming that students who have had a thorough 
course in general science in high school, understand something of the 
scientific principles underlying air, weather and climate, food, water 
supply, clothing, disease, heat, light, simple mechanics, electricity, 
communication, and transportation; and that they have been drilled 
more or less upon the application of scientific facts to life situations. 

If such a course in general science were followed by courses in biology, 
chemistry, and physicis in high school (as it must be admitted seldom 
occurs at present), then prerequisite courses in science on the college 
level for home economic students would be unnecessary. It would seem 
more worth while to give the home economics students many opportuni- 
ties to make the application of these scientific principles in home eco- 
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nomics situations, rather than to require that they study again the same 
principles in a more technical way in the college science courses. 

Much technical scientific information is less essential to home 
economics students than the ability to transfer and apply science prin- 
ciples to home economics problems. At present this carry-over is 
appallingly slight; we can teach students the laws of heat and of air 
pressure in the physics class, but invariably we have to re-teach these 
laws to make clear their application to the steam pressure cooker. In 
home economics we have made the same error that has been made in 
most other fields of education, assuming that if a student is given two 
bodies of knowledge, they will merge in his mind and supplement one 
another. But experience is showing that these two systems of knowledge 
are quite as unlikely to flow together in the student’s mind as are two 
rivers on opposite sides of a watershed. 

The second way in which science materials are made to serve home 
economics has been through offering science in parallel courses. What 
has been said of the value of the traditional science courses as pre- 
requisites applies equally well when they are given parallel to the home 
economics work. The so-called applied courses of household physics 
and the like have played an important rule in applying scientific prin- 
ciples to home economics problems. But an investigation of some of the 
textbooks used in such courses shows an unnecessary amount of dupli- 
cation in the content of high school science, college science, and strictly 
home economics courses. 

For instance, the topic “composition of air” occurs alike in courses 
in high school science, college science—pure and applied—and in home 
economics. Such topics as foods, metals, fuels, heat, occur almost as 
frequently and as extensively. Investigation showed that the chapter 
on ‘“‘water supply” was almost duplicated in textbooks in household 
chemistry and housewifery; that except for a few simple experiments the 
material on “water purification” was almost identical in the housewifery 
textbook and that in chemistry. 

The solution of the problem of what science to offer, how much of it, 
and when seems to lie in the recasting of the science courses. The 
writer ventures to assert that a one-year course made up of well-selected, 
well-organized, non-duplicated material could give sufficient science to 
form a basis for the type of home economics work that most students 
need. Such a course would probably require a new type of textbook 
and differently trained teachers from those now teaching the science 
courses. Whether teachers were members of the home economics 
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department or of the science department would be immaterial providing 
they had the right viewpoint on what they were to do for their students. 
It might mean upsetting our traditional regime. But what of it? Are 
we so bound by the traditional in content and method that we cannot 
distinguish between what is transient and what is abiding? 

In conclusion let us summarize the points brought out in the preceding 
discussion : 

1. With a fair training in science on the high school level, prerequisite 
courses in science on the college level may not be necessary for home 
economics curricula. 

2. Since providing a foundation for technical research is too often 
the main objective of the traditional science courses, their service to 
home economics is too slight to be indispensable. 

3: The so-called household and applied science courses, although 
they contain materials that are essential to home economics, involves 
so much duplication that they must be reorganized if they are to 
survive. 

4. Science can serve home economics only to the extent that home 
economics demands science; and the science that should be demanded 
can be determined only by an analysis of home economics courses. This 
pre-supposes that the home economics courses themselves are fairly well 
standardized and that their content can be justified. 

5. Once the scientific principles and information are determined, this 
material must be arranged in teachable form. 

6. The teachers for these re-organized science courses should have the 
home economics point of view, if they are to teach satisfactorily. To 
gain this they will need a different type of training than is now offered 
in most institutions. 

The foregoing suggestions, if accepted, would enable us to give courses 
in science which have a definite service function, and which should add 
materially in attaining the broad objectives for which home economics 
stands. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES! 


MARY ANDERSON 
Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


The “servant question,” as it is popularly called, is a matter of discus- 
sion involving probably more talk with fewer satisfactory solutions than 
do the problems of any other one type of employment. The question 
seems to be a complex one in almost every country at the present time, 
but perhaps fraught with more complications in the United States 
than elsewhere. The two factors affecting the situation in this country 
more strikingly than in others are the traditions and ideals of democracy 
and the mixture of races. 

The principle that all men are born free and equal is largely responsi- 
ble for the eschewing by many citizens of a form of service with which 
are associated subserviency and a social stigma. This odium is partly 
due to tradition, partly to the lack of financial and social advancement 
for persons engaged in domestic service, and partly to the present 
custom of applying the term “‘servants” to such workers and of view- 
ing them as a class apart. Foreign-born persons newly arrived in this 
country in many cases are not unwilling to enter domestic service, but 
eventually they make an effort to break away from it in order to go 
into work that appears to them to be on a higher plane. 

It is generally admitted by authorities on the subject, and by all 
persons who have at any time made an attempt to analyze the prob- 
lem, that it is not the work itself that is objectionable, but the condi- 
tions under which the work is performed. All those who have made a 
study of the question point out that the failure to adjust conditions 
and to make domestic work attractive as a means of livelihood is caused 
by a lack of recognition of its importance and the necessity of putting 
it on a better economic and social basis. 

Dr. Lucy M. Salmon, writing on this point in 1897 (1), said: 


In the first place there must be a truer conception on the part of both men 
and women of the important place that household employments occupy in the 
economy of the world. The utter neglect of the subject by economic students 
and writers must give place to a scientific investigation of an employment 
which is at least wealth consuming if not wealth producing. * * * In no 
other occupation is there so much waste of labor and capital; in no other 


1 Contribution to the discussion at the Fourth International Congress of Home Eco- 
nomics Instruction, Rome, November 14 to 16, 1927. 
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would a fraction of this waste be overlooked. It is idle to complain of poor 
servants and of poor mistresses so long as domestic service is divorced from 
general labor questions, and employers everywhere are ignorant of the eco- 
nomic laws, principles, and conditions underlying the household. 


The report on domestic service of the Industrial Commission of the 
United States, submitted in 1901 (2), stated: 


There is no other branch of labor which directly affects so many people as 
does household labor, yet there is no branch of labor which has received so 
little scientific attention from either economists or people generally. In the 
wages paid to domestic employees alone, without reckoning the value of the 
board and lodging supplied to them, fully $200,000,000 is expended annu- 
ally. Any other industry which involved the expenditure of so large an 
amount of money in wages would not be left out of the field of economic 
discussion and investigation. 


It must be remembered that the annual expenditure of wages quoted 
was that of over two decades ago, when wage rates were considerably 
lower, and that the amount expended at present for domestic service 
would be very much greater. The lack of economic standards described 
at that date is, however, equally true of the present time. 

Several publications brought out a number of years ago under the 
auspices of the Young Women’s Christian Association indicate the 
efforts made by it to get at the economic nucleus of the problem and. to 
point the way to reform. In one of these (3) we read: 


When employers adopt for their households a business basis, systematizing 
the work, regulating hours, granting the worker sufficient time and freedom 
to live a normal life among her own people, then both educators and girls 
will be more than glad to do their part in meeting the demand for trained 
service. The results to be obtained by an adjustment of household employ- 
ment to meet the fundamental requirements of a good job are so full of 
promise for the peace and comfort of the home that it is impossible to think 
that employers will longer delay the venture. 


That Clara Helene Barker, another writer on this subject, has not 
hesitated to fix the responsibility for the lack of progress in this respect 
where she believes it to belong, is shown by the following quotation 
from her book, published in 1915 (4): 


The twentieth-century woman, in spite of her progressive and ambitious 
theories about woman’s sphere of activity, has allowed her housekeeping 
methods to remain almost stationary, while other professions and industries 
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have moved forward with gigantic strides. She does not hesitate to blazon 
abroad with banners and pennants her desire to share with man the respon- 
sibility for the administration of the State, but she overlooks the disquieting 
fact that in the management of her own household, where her authority is 
absolute, she has failed to convince the world of her power to govern. 

The present system of housekeeping can no longer stand. One of two 
things must occur. Either the housewife must adopt business principles in 
ruling her household, or she will find before many years elapse that there 
will be no longer any woman willing to place her neck under the domestic yoke. 


These various quotations call for several comments. In the first 
place, although they cover a range in years of more than two decades, 
they strike the same theme, a theme which must be emphasized in 
any discussion of domestic service. The difficulties connected with 
this type of employment appear to be just as numerous at the present 
time as they were a quarter of a century ago. There are, however, two 
decided tendencies making for the solution of the problem for a certain 
proportion of the people, but not proving of real benefit to those com- 
pelled to employ domestic workers or to those forced to engage in such 
form of service. The first movement is that of a simplification of 
domestic requirements: Living in apartments, using mechanical con- 
trivances, and doing without household employees. The second move- 
ment is for wage-earning women to seek employment in other types of 
labor rather than in domestic service. However, as society is now 
organized with the family and home as the ideal unit, and as there is 
every indication that this general system will continue, domestic and 
personal service will be required for the accomplishment of the neces- 
sary activities of the home. The importance of this type of service is 
apparent, since some most vital functions fall within its scope, such as 
the preparation of food to maintain mankind in health, the maintenance 
of homes, and the care of children. A very strong measure of truth 
lies in the familiar couplet: 


We may live without friends, we may live without books, 
But civilized man can not live without cooks. 


Although there is a movement away from domestic employment by 
many wage earners, there will be for decades to come the need of many 
others to look to this form of service for a livelihood. Though such 
service may become more and more unpopular with white workers, the 
great bulk of negro women will have to depend upon it as a means of 
maintenance. However, this class of workers also will tend to drift 
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away from private household employment as other fields gradually 
open to them, as they have been opening and will continue to do, with 
more and more negroes acquiring education and becoming aware of the 
opportunities of industrial careers. The result will be that securing 
competent domestic employees will be increasingly difficult unless 
business and economic adjustments are made for such employment. 

Some idea of the importance and extent of domestic service can be 
gained from reference to the 1920 census figures, which show that there 
were 1,217,968 men and 2,186,924 women engaged at that time through- 
out the country in domestic and personal service. Although this is 
numerically a very important group of wage earners, the significance 
connected with the size of the group is that it represents a striking 
decrease in the number of women employed in domestic service in 1920 
as compared with 1910. A bulletin published by the Women’s Bureau 
compiled from census material and entitled The Occupational Progress 
of Women (5) threw some interesting light on this whole subject. It 
showed that of the 8,549,511 women gainfully employed in the United 
States in 1920, one-fourth (25.6 per cent) were engaged in domestic 
and personal service. In 1910, however, not far from one-third of the 
women workers in the country were engaged in such service. In fact, 
there was an actual numerical decrease of 344,297 women in domestic 
and personal service in this decade, while in all the other large industrial 
groups with the exception of agricultural pursuits there was an in- 
crease in the proportions of women employed. The designation 
“domestic and personal service’”’ used by the Bureau of the Census com- 
prises a much larger group than servants only, though the latter form 
nearly one-half of the total number of women engaged in this general 
division of occupations. For the whole group the women showed a 
13.6 per cent decrease in the 1910 to 1920 decade, whereas the men 
showed only a 1.9 per cent decrease. 

This bulletin calls attention to some of the striking changes which 
occurred from 1910 to 1920 in the occupational distribution of women. 


Increases of 50,000 or more occurred among women who were clerks in 
offices, stenographers and typists, bookkeepers and cashiers, teachers, sales- 
women, telephone operators, trained nurses, and clerks in stores. 

In manufacturing and mechanical industries increases since 1910 of more 
than 10,000 women were found among semiskilled operatives in food, iron 
and steel, and clothing industries, in silk and knitting mills, and in electrical 
supply, shoe, and cigar and tobacco factories; among laborers in cotton 
mills; and among forewomen and overseers in manufacturing. The most 
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striking increase shown for women in any industrial group was that for opera- 
tives in automobile factories, among whom there was an increase of 1,408 
per cent. In the entire iron and steel industry women increased 145.4 per 
cent as semiskilled operatives. A slightly larger increase (148.1 per cent) 
occurred among women operatives in electrical supply factories. 

On the whole, the great change seems to have been in a decrease among 
women working in or for the home and in personal-service occupations, and a 
corresponding increase in clerical and allied occupations, in teaching, and 
in nursing, all of which have been women-employing occupations for many 
decades but have not before reached such numerical importance. 


Data on the occupations of immigrants to the United States show that 
in 1925 and 1926 the number of those calling themselves “servants” — 
almost wholly women—was more than 75 per cent less than the average 
for the five years immediately preceding the war, 1910-1914. This 
decline was very heavy in 1915 and 1916, following the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe; in 1918 and 1919, following our own declaration of 
war and the inauguration of the literacy test (the law at the same time 
doubling the amount of head tax); in 1922, following the first quota 
law; and in 1925, following the second quota law. Of the other 11 years, 
10 show an increase—in some cases very large—and 1924 was prac- 
tically the same as 1923, the loss being only 1 per cent. It was a for- 
gone conclusion that the literacy test would alter the character of the 
immigration, since more than one-third of the aliens from southern and 
eastern Europe were illiterate, and the quota laws, though having a 
much less pronounced effect than the war, were followed by heavy de- 
creases in the number of this class admitted. However, only part of 
the shortage in domestic help in the United States may be laid at the 
door of restricted immigration. The proportion of the population en- 
gaged in domestic and personal service as shown by the decennial 
censuses has been declining almost uninterruptedly from 1870, at which 
time it was 2.5 per cent, to 1920, when it was 1.6 per cent. The per 
cent of the adult female population gainfully occupied in domestic and 
personal service was very much smaller in 1910 than in 1900, without 
the effects of the war and of the acts of legislation specified, and it con- 
tinued its decline to 1920. This decline was much the heaviest among 
foreign-born women and of course much the lightest among negroes. 

Various groups of women are making earnest efforts to improve the 
difficult conditions by putting household service on a higher plane and by 
encouraging the thorough training of applicants. A notable example of 
this may be cited. Eight years ago, club women in a number of eastern 
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cities cooperated under the National Civic Federation to organize in- 
terclub employment bureaus. The Boston (Mass.) committee is one of 
the survivors, and its Bureau of Household Occupations reports 1500 
to 1800 calls during the past year. Typists, shop girls, business women 
and young married women are said to be entering the ranks. Under 
the Boston arrangement the maid lives at home, at a boarding house, 
or at the Young Women’s Christian Association; she has regular hours, 
with a half-hour for lunch; she provides her own food or she pays 30 
cents a meal if the employer furnishes it; she makes a written report 
daily, giving hour of arrival and departure and specific work done. Most 
of the workers receive 40 cents an hour, but expert cooks, waitresses, 
and house openers, for example, are paid 50 cents an hour. 
Summary. Though the restriction of immigration appears to have 
had some effect on the shortage of domestic help in the United States, 
it has caused no such diminution in numbers of aliens arriving as did 
the outbreak of war and is believed to have had but slight effect in 
comparison with the results of the changed occupational distribution 
of women. The proportion of the population engaged in domestic and 
personal service as shown by the decennial censuses has been declining 
almost steadily since 1870; in that year it was 2.5 per cent and in 1920 
it was only 1.6 per cent. The per cent of the adult female population 
gainfully occupied in domestic and personal service was very much 
smaller in 1910 than in 1900, and continued its decline to 1920. The 
decrease was much the heaviest among foreign-born women and of 
course much the lightest among negroes. The unstandardized condi- 
tions of work, the long and irregular hours, the loneliness, and the 
social stigma attached to domestic service, make it less attractive to 
the average woman than factory or sales occupations. Various groups 
of women are making earnest efforts to improve the difficult conditions, 
but there is little concerted action and progress is painfully slow. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR TEACHING THRIFT! 


S. AGNES DONHAM 
Specialist in Home Management, Boston, Mass. 


The next thing in thrift work for home economists is problematical. 
A brief survey of the situation may not be amiss since only in that way 
can we understand why the trained thrift worker seems no longer to be 
in demand. 

During the war the “thrift movement” was an endeavor on the part 
of the United States Treasury to encourage the people of the nation to 
save before they spent. They were urged to invest their savings in 
government securities which paid a reasonable rate of interest and were 
always safe. In this way they might provide a fund for future use, 
while serving as customers for government securities. The rest of their 
income was to be spent for things which they really needed, getting full 
value for their money, and using what they bought as carefully as though 
it were money itself. This educational work was continued for a time 
during the post-war period. 

The Treasury Department believed that one way to be sure of the 
future safety of this country was to encourage the millions of investors 
who bought government securities during the war and to increase their 
number. It therefore continued for several years the sale of stamps 
and Treasury Savings certificates, and taught the principles of thrift: 
systematic saving, wise spending, careful use of materials, and safe 
investment for every man, woman and child. The Treasury was without 
adequate machinery for such a campaign and therefore planned to use 
existing organizations. Schools, churches, fraternal societies, and 
federated clubs were urged to cooperate. The movement was remark- 
able for its breadth of vision. If continued, it would no doubt have 
formed a new background for general education. 

Since the home is the center of all life and good home life is vital to 
the life of the nation, home economics touched the thrift movement on 
every side. It deals with every question which touches the home; the 
welfare of the child, social, mental, and physical; the development of 
family relationships; and the science of nutrition and textiles, as well as 
the so-called practical subjects of household management, foods, clothing, 
and shelter. 

1 Based on talk given at the round table on “What of the Future?” arranged by the Home 


Economics in Business Section at the annual.meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, Asheville, June, 1927. 
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Thrift in the home economics program includes income management 
and household accounts; shelter—location, buildings, and sanitation; 
clothing—purchase, care, and repair; food—production, purchase, 
preparation, and serving; household management—arrangement and 
disposal of time, purchase of furnishings and equipment, plans of work, 
and methods of cleaning. 

True thrift conserves the child to the utmost; makes school, church 
and civic betterment of vital interest; insists that social life be sane, 
healthful and on a reasonable basis; improves shelter for the poor and 
demands good sanitation to assist in the conservation of home life; 
exerts care in the purchase of clothing, avoiding extremes and making 
sane choices; and uses all materials as wisely as possible. 

Thrift applied to food means knowledge of food values, leads to 
better choices, avoiding waste in purchasing, storing, and use. The 
principles of thrift affect household management on every side, in the 
care of supplies, the elimination of unnecessary work, and the prevention 
of waste of strength as well as materials. 

The thrifty person plans his spending. Such a plan is called a budget, 
and the budget should control expenditures during a given time. The 
successful budget maker learns to choose between the things he really 
needs and the things he thinks he wants. His purchases fit together 
as they are planned together. 

By consulting his plan, he is able to tell at once whether he can afford 
to purchase a given article and can take advantage of sales and season- 
able reductions. He will save more money because he saves according 
to a definite plan and not after all expenditures are made. Such a 
budget is merciless in its exposure of careless expenditures, and a defense 
against temptation to buy unwisely. It is proof of one’s right to spend, 
and comfort in the face of criticism either of one’s self, one’s family, 
or one’s friends. It is an eye-opener after careless, unplanned expendi- 
tures, but it is useless unless used for study and as the basis of a new 
budget for the next year. 

Education of this type requires trained teachers, if the subject is to be 
dealt with in the broad way conceived by the Treasury during the 
post-war period ; but when the Treasury dropped its educational work, the 
demand for trained workers in thrift almost ceased. Efficient channels 
through which this education, especially the budgeting, was being made 
available to the public, were the service departments established in 
many of the banks. Had the war continued a year longer, there is no 
doubt that these service bureaus would have increased in number, 
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but whether the many would have developed in the way that has been 
taken by the few which have survived is a moot question. In two or 
three banks the budget work has progressed steadily and with professional 
integrity. Experimental work in other banks, from the trained home 
economist’s point of view eminently successful, was of service to many 
people who gratefully acknowledged its value. These were given up 
because they could not show the return in dollars and cents which was 
demanded by the bank officials. 

In most cases, where service departments have been continued, 
budgeting and personal assistance seem to have yielded place to such 
matters as school savings, advertising, distribution of printed material, 
general information-desk work, new accounts, Christmas Clubs. 

From the beginning, few banks could be induced to engage trained 
home economists. Most of them felt that a woman socially attractive 
or trained in bank or secretarial work was well enough fitted for the 
work to be done. Their vision was not great enough to see the possi- 
bilities of the work which might be done by experts in solving problems 
connected with the home, and they preferred the lower-salaried secre- 
tarial workers who were already trained in bank clerical practice and 
who could use their spare time at a machine or behind the Christmas 
Club or new account desks. 

Usually such workers report no demand for budgeting advice. My 
personal opinion is that this is to be expected when the advice available 
is offered by untrained women. 

Except in a few cases, educational thrift work now is being pushed 
only through the savings clubs, school savings, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association work. That organization is making a definite 
effort to substitute year-round educational work for its Thrift Week 
in January. Their week of thrift days has been extended to cover seven 
months, with Thrift Week as the climax. Whether that effort will 
result in opportunity for trained workers is yet to be discovered. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association hasaconsulting committeeof trained 
home economists working with the general committee in making plans 
for this new department, but the promotion of these plans may be left 
as formerly to secretaries untrained for that particular branch of work. 

Young Women’s Christian Associations feel it impossible to pay what 
a trained worker must ask if she is to earn her living. Unless she can do 
such work as a charitable contribution to the cause, there is no opening 
there. 

Schools teach thrift only sporadically in connection with Thrift Week 
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or as an incident of some other subject. There are a few special teachers 
or directors of thrift, but in most cases the work is left to the room 
teacher or to the home economist who is teaching foods, clothing, or 
household management, meeting her students once or twice a week, and 
just now deeply impressed with the need to stress child care and parental 
education. 

In only two colleges that I know of is there any attempt to teach the 
whole student body to plan and control the spending of personal incomes. 

A few colleges and private schools offer short courses, usually electives, 
devoted to the subject, but there is small demand for the instructor 
trained especially for this seemingly essential branch of home economics 
subject matter. 

Instead of considering the economics of consumption as a subject of 
major importance, it is usually classed with dish-washing and table 
service, and given about as much time as those in the course in household 
management. 

A budgeting and accounting service which offers instruction confer- 
ences and check-up has been acknowledged as helpful service, but is 
often considered too expensive for people already in financial difficulties. 

There is still need for expert advice. It should be easily available at 
low cost. When some one appears with a fortune which he wishes to 
devote to teaching thrift, the trained home economist may yet find a 
market for her services, provided she keeps her vision and has ability 
to see the need for dealing with the smallest problems in family finance. 

The next step seems to be one of watchful waiting or stealing a goal 
for the few salaried positions which are open to the specialist in thrift. 
The free-lance must be prepared to take advantage of every opening, 
writing, teaching, lecturing, consulting, and accounting. She must 
expect that as a pioneer she will be greeted alternately with interest and 
with scorn as touching upon matters too personal to make advice 
acceptable. 
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CLOTHING ACCOUNTS FOR TENTH GRADE GIRLS 


JANET M. STEVENS 
Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The keeping of personal and clothing accounts by pupils is one means 
by which we are trying in the Minneapolis schools to meet the changing 
order of things and help in the readjustment which must inevitably 
come in the homes of today and tomorrow. A speaker at a recent con- 
ference on family life in America is reported as saying, ““Every human 
value must be protected by special educational effort. It would be un- 
reasonable to suppose that in all departments of life, except that of the 
family, we could enjoy the advantages of a complex civilization which 
has been carried far from the elementary needs of man through the en- 
richment of culture, and still have the home continue on a spontaneous, 
impulsive basis.”” The more complex and complicated the family life 
of today, the more urgent the need for order and system, for an under- 
lying plan and understanding instead of impulse to direct the business 
of the family and of each member. 

How to accomplish this is the question. Miss Kelley in a recent 
article! has told how the work of account keeping is begun and carried 
on in our eighth grades. Here will be told what we do in Central High 
School to build on this foundation. 

The year’s work to be described is called 9B and 9A clothing work, 
but it is elected largely by tenth year pupils. These girls, if they have 
come through our eighth grade, should have kept their personal accounts 
for a year. To prevent the continued recording of expenditures from 
becoming dry as dust, there must be objectives to be worked for: inter- 
esting facts to be discovered, comparisons to be made, leaks to be 
stopped, more instead of less satisfaction to be gained from spending, 
better habits to be formed. 

The number of girls who have an allowance is slowly increasing. At 
present the proportion is about half. They have studied their record of 
daily expenditures and planned a weekly budget for a fair amount, pre- 
sented it at home, and are proving they can be trusted to handle their 
own money. Their average allowance is from $1.00 to $1.50 a week. 
Others there are whose parents either do not get the viewpoint or do not 
dare trust the girl with the handling of money, or who have not worked 
out their own financial problem so that they can do otherwise than 
give the girl little by little what she needs. 
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The girls like such a problem as this: “‘Refer to your account books 
and get the total expenditure thus far this term for such things as paper, 
pencils, and erasers and determine your average for a week.”’ One girl 
in the class compiles the results and leads the discussion, and from the 
figures the class determines what seems a fair amount. Those who are 
spending several times that sum see that there is a leak somewhere. Is 
it in wasteful use, in loss around the building, in supplying a borrowing 
neighbor? (Incidentally, the borrowing classmate becomes more 
conscious of what her carelessness and irresponsibility costs others.) 
Wouldn’t it be more fun to go to an additional basketball game or even 
to put the money in a savings account than to waste it buying twice the 
paper really needed and sowing pencils broadcast? 

One girl said, “Mother and I have decided I could get along with less 
allowance.” She was genuinely and unselfishly glad to have had various 
leaks revealed to her by the study of theexpenditures recorded. Another 
started both her father and mother in keeping and analyzing accounts, 
to the eventual betterment of home conditions. Many girls teach their 
chums and their brothers. 

The girl who “‘hates to keep accounts’ is the selfish one or the one who 
has not caught the vision of what the habit could mean to her; the inac- 
curate and impatient one ‘‘who never could do arithmetic;”’ or the one to 
whom the account-book page is a hopeless jumble of figures which never 
balance even though she has but fifty cents a week to account for. She 
is, however, far less in evidence than she was a few years ago, thanks to 
the work done in the eighth grade, and it is really surprising how many 
girls hand in books each month now, with a dozen columns in their 
personal account correctly totaled, their balance correct, their summary 
for the month tabulated on the summary page, their clothing account 
totaled, and these totals transferred to the clothing summary page. 
With few exceptions, it is all done promptly, neatly, automatically; and 
this work, carried on and developed for two years, does something for a 
student that a few lessons in account keeping and the making of a few 
imaginary budgets could never do. 

How much does it cost to clothe a high school girl during the year? 
During the first semester, the girls have known this question was coming 
in the second, and so they have kept account of every cent spent for 
them or by them for clothing. They record it under the proper heads 
in their account books to see how much seems to be required for under- 
wear, shoes, hose, and the rest, so that they will at least have a five- 
month record as a basis for their study of clothing costs. With this 
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information from the account book, with an inventory of everything on 
hand, and after a consultation with mother, an approximate yearly 
expenditure is determined and a budget for the year made out. At the 
end of the ten months the actual expenditure is compared with the 
budget and one girl will say ‘“‘My plan is about right, by the end of the 
year I shall have spent just about what my budget calls for.” Another 
will find that she has already exceeded her budget and still needs coat 
and shoes, and will see that her budget was not adequate. Thus the 
problem is kept in mind through the year and watched as it works out. 

A tabulation of clothing expenditures covering several years shows 
that the girls are spending, on an average, about $110.00 a year. Mean- 
while the students have gone to work to discover whether the amount 
they have planned for clothes is a legitmate one. Are there others in the 
family to be clothed? What are the many other needs which must be 
supplied by the family income? Thus a family budget develops from 
grocery bills, rent bills, light bills, and the like, and the girl sees why 
she cannot always have all she might wish just for clothes. 

If girls, while in school, have given thought to all this in the home 
problem, they will be better prepared to work expenditures out wisely, 
economically, and unselfishly in whatever situations they may find 
themselves later, whether earning their own living or married and 
managing their own homes. 

Another problem given is: ‘If on leaving school you should go to work 
and get $18.00 a week, about how much could you spend on clothes?” 
Here it is necessary to find out from Y. W. C. A. boarding homes the 
rates for room and board, to study the account book and see what 
expenses recorded there must be considered, and what new ones are 
likely to arise, to make out a weekly and yearly budget before the 
clothing budget can be settled upon. This gives a good opportunity 
to compare prices of home-made and ready-made garments as recorded 
in their books, and from them try to find out on what type of garments 
the saving would be greatest if one were deft with their needle and had 
a few hours to sew. 

Then comes the question, “If a girl wants to marry, how much could 
she and her husband spend for clothes on perhaps $150.00 a month?” 

Here again a family budget for the two must be worked out so that 
the clothing budget may be seen in relation to the other expenditures. 
The girl by this time, instead of having no idea what a young woman’s 
clothes might cost (which is the case ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
when the question first comes up), has discovered approximately the 
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amount necessary for herself, but she insists, “A man doesn’t need as 
much.” Most brothers and fathers are not very helpful on this point 
because they have never kept an account, but a young man who has 
done so is found and his budget isa help. The girl sees that this is just 
one more place in the marriage relation where there must be an arrange- 
ment fair to both sides. Surely she is becoming better equipped to be 
a helpmeet than the recent bride who was the despair of her young 
husband when she insisted on spending two-thirds of their small income 
on the apartment she particularly wanted. 

Thus it may be seen that though the actual time given to this work 
during the year may be equivalent to only about eight hours, yet the 
thought of it and of problems connected with it permeates the year. 
And the girls will not only have gained skill in and the habit of remember- 
ing and recording expenditures but will have had revealed to them many 
a reason for so doing and many a benefit to be gained therefrom. 


OPEN FORUM 


Jenny Helen Snow. Jenny Helen Snow, director of household arts 
and lunch rooms in the Chicago public schools, died on October 2, at her 
summer home near Frankfort, Michigan. Services for her were fittingly 
held in Bond Chapel at the University of Chicago, since for so many 
years she was a member of the University faculty. 

Miss Snow was born in Aurora, Illinois in 1870, graduated from the 
Aurora Normal School in 1890, and for several years taught in the public 
schools of Aurora. In 1900 her interest in progressive education led her 
to the Chicago Institute, the school established by Mrs. Emmons Blaime 
to carry on Colonel Parker’s ideas; and at a good deal of financial sacrifice 
she followed the school to the South Side when it was taken over by the 
University of Chicago. After graduating from the two-year normal 
course of the School of Education she taught for a time at the Francis 
W. Parker School, and then returned to the University, first as assistant, 
then as instructor in home economics in the School of Education, teaching 
most acceptably in the elementary and high schools and in the college. 
During the ten years she was there she was constantly studying, taking 
in succession the degrees of bachelor of education, bachelor of science, 
and master of science, the last in 1907. 

In 1913 Miss Snow was called by Mr. Owen, with whom she had been 
associated at the University High School, to take charge of the household 
arts at the Chicago Normal College, a position that gave her the 
opportunity to train teachers who were to enter the public schools of 
Chicago. 

At the close of four years of successful work there, after repeated 
urging, she accepted the position of supervisor of household arts in the 
Chicago public schools, having charge of the high school as well as ele- 
mentary teachers, now more than three hundred and thirty in number. 
Later the school lunchrooms were also put under her care. 

The burdens of Miss Snow’s office were great and constantly increasing, 
but she found time to visit schools in order to see her teachers at work; 
to hold meetings of groups of teachers, both in her office and in various 
districts; and to prepare, in consultation with those who had had the 
most experience, outlines of work both in food and clothing that have 
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had wide circulation. At different times she visited schools all over 
the country in order to increase the effectiveness of her own work. 

From the days of the Lake Placid Conference to this last spring she 
made it a point to attend home economics gatherings whenever possible, 
and rarely missed the annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association. Whether in the Food Administration in Washington or 
serving on the council and other committees of the Association, taking 
part in its discussions, or presiding over some section meeting, she made 
her influence felt. Last year she was president of the Illinois Home 
Economics Association. 

Miss Snow was progressive, absorbed in her work, yet able to find 
time for the advice and sympathetic interest that she was always ready 
to give her teachers. Not only those who worked under her guidance 
but her many friends will miss the inspiration of her charm of manner. 
her generous thoughtfulness, her unfailing friendship. 

ALICE P. NorTON, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 


Classified Food Costs in a Practice House. It has been the 
custom in the practice house at Michigan State College to record food 
expenditures under the usual divisions of milk and cream, meats and 
other protein foods, fats, sugars, staples, and fruits and vegetables. 
At the same time we live on varying sums of money or “levels” for 
definite periods of time, from three to four days each. Our menus are 
qualitatively correct from a dietetic viewpoint, although the only 
quantitive standard is one pint of milk per person per day. The house- 
hold consists of from eight to ten adults. 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of cost among principal classes of food materials in Michigan practice house diets 
representing different levels of expenditure 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL COST DEVOTED TO DIFFERENT CLASSES OF FOODS 

COST PER 

PERSON PER M 4 
par ond other protein Fats Sugars Staples 
cents per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent percent 
30 13.0 19.0 10.0 6.2 25.3 25.8 
45 13.7 23.0 15.1 3.0 15.0 30.7 
60 11.0 27.8 11.7 4.6 15.2 29.4 
80 9.5 29.0 11.2 2.0 13.2 34.1 

Average... .. 11.2 26.0 11.9 3.6 15.7 31.1 
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Data from diets representing eight levels of expenditure and covering 
a total period of about one month each were assembled in table 1 by 
two students, Natalia Wiedoeft and Gladys Briggs. 

Certain trends are immediately visible. The percentage spent for 
milk and cream shows a steady decrease from low to high levels as the 
total cost of the diet increases. The apparent slight increase between 
the 30 and 45 cent levels is probably due to the occasional introduction 
of coffee and whipping cream in the more expensive diet. Fats, sugars, 
and staples show the same general tendency. The jump from 10.0 per 
cent to 15.1 per cent in fats is due to the use of more butter in the more 
expensive diet. On the 30 cent level a half-and-half mixture of butter 
and oleomargarine is used on the table and no butter is used in cooking. 
On the other hand, the percentages for protein foods and fruits and 
vegetables show a general tendency to increase as the total for food 
expenditure increases. 


TABLE 2 
Comparison of the distribution of costs among different c'asses of food as shown by different studies 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL COST DEVOTED TO DIFFERENT CLASSES 


OF FOODS 

STUDY Meats 
Milk | and 
and other Fats Sugars Staples a 
cream | protein tables 


foods 


percent | percent | per cent per cent percent | per cent 


Michigan practice house............. 11.2} 26.0] 11.9 3.6 15.7 | 31.1 
New England practice house......... 16.1 | 28.0} 10.0 5.2 15.0} 24.8 
a tcbcncdevickanatxibcncsun 25-30 | 17-25 | 10-12 | About 3 | 12-15 | 15-18 


Table 2 compares the average results from this study at the Michigan 
practice house with those quoted by Andrews for a New England practice 
house, and for Sherman’s study of a family of adults and children. 

A marked resemblance between the data for the Michigan and the 
New England practice houses will be noted, except in the cases of milk 
and cream and of fruits and vegetables. The market prices of those 
products may vary in the two communities where the studies were 
made. The chief differences between the Sherman records for a family 
of adults and children and the percentages for the adults in the practice 


1 BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, Economics of the Household, its Administration and Finance. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. 267 and 269. 
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houses are in figures for milk and cream and for fruits and vegetables. 
The lower proportion spent in the practice houses for milk is due largely 
to the different requirements of adults and children. The writer feels 
confident that the qualitative standard of one fruit, one salad, and one 
cooked vegetable beside potato once a day could not be maintained in 
East Lansing on a lower percentage expenditure for fruits and vegetables. 
Irma H. Gross, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


Helps for Teaching Textiles and Clothing. Not so many years 
ago the progressive home economics teacher was spending much time in 
search for reliable information and for illustrative materials relative 
to her particular field. Today such a quantity of help is at hand that 
she is sometimes in doubt as to her selection. What has brought about 
this change? Largely the fact that many trained home economists 
have entered the business field and stimulated the progressive and reli- 
able manufacturer to give a service that will enable consumers to use 
his product intelligently and successfully and to appreciate its quality. 

In many business firms this service takes the form of an educational 
department which is known under that name or called an institute, or 
a home service, household service, or home economics department. 
In some instances the publicity or sales promotion department supplies 
the educational material. In charge of such a department there is, or 
should be, a woman with broad home economics training and much prac- 
tical experience whose duty it is to interpret to the manufacturer the 
needs and viewpoints of consumers and to bring to the attention of con- 
sumers his product and the many new and helpful methods for its use 
that are constantly developed in the research laboratories. This edu- 
cational director also cooperates with the advertising department, 
suggesting and looking over advertising copy to prevent the possibility 
of misstatements occurring in their publications. 

Such a department means a very expensive organization for any 
manufacturer since high-salaried technical and scientific experts 
employed by his company must contribute to the effectiveness of the 
work. This service differs with different firms but usually involves a 
research laboratory and may include a staff of efficient home economics 
women in the correspondence and lecture demonstration division. 

Since the teacher is in close touch with both present and potential 
consumers, she seems a desirable ally to the manufacturer and he is 
glad to provide her with every help available. 
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How is she to choose from the array of helps offered to her? Un- 
fortunately she must judge between really educational material and 
a flood of what is ‘‘advertising pure and simple” of inferior products. 
The reputation of the firm from whom the material comes must be 
considered, also the character of the educational department, and, last but 
not least, the material itself which should be a real contribution to home 
economics. Whether it is this, the trained teacher should be able to judge 
somewhat, and when she is in doubt she should consult several impartial 
authorities in her own field. Only by applying some such tests can 
she protect herself and her pupils from that which is not educationally 
valuable. 

Incidentally the discrimination of the teacher in her selection of 
educational material will largely influence the quality of the help which 
she receives from commercial firms. 

LovuIsE Huston, 
Colgate and Company, 
New York City. 


The Chief Function of Consumers’ Societies. Several recent 
books have exposed the economic ignorance of the consumer. The 
forces arrayed against him are becoming more numerous and more 
powerful. Today caveat emptor means let the buyer beware of the 
manufacturer, trade association, salesman, advertiser, retailer, can- 
vasser, and a host of other lackeys of industry. The consumer appears 
to be the victim of a commercial game of blind man’s buff in which 
business keeps the handkerchief pulled well over his eyes. 

There are very few government agencies from which the purchaser 
can secure direct and useful information about specific commercial 
articles. At best, he sometimes learns what not to buy. Theoretically 
there is no reason why the state which protects the citizen against 
physical violence should not protect him against commercial deceit. 
Practically, business is sufficiently powerful to keep the government 
from assuming this function. Furthermore, it must be admitted that 
our experience with governmental intervention has not always been a 
happy one. 

It begins to look as if the consumers, themselves, will have to form 
cooperative organizations for their mutual protection and education. 
In my opinion the proposals that have been made thus far stress the 
idea of protection rather than education. The functions of societies 
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which have been suggested include the cooperative purchasing of goods 
according to previously determined formule; the conducting of labora- 
tory tests to determine the quality of commodities; the maintenance ot 
a permanent research bureau; and the rendering of advice to members. 

There seems to be a feeling that it is hopeless to try to educate the 
consumer. The multiplicity and complexity of modern goods makes it 
impossible to become adequately informed about them. The best that 
can be done is to put an agency at his disposal that will do his thinking 
and selecting. This position seems to me to be fundamentally wrong. 
No scheme can be entirely effective which leaves the consumer in ig- 
norance. Whereas, it is impossible to become informed on everything 
that the consumer purchases, he can become sufficiently intelligent to 
make it unwise for the producer to risk putting a doubtful commodity 
on the market. The reform of production and sale methods should 
grow, primarily, out of a recognition of the intelligence of the consumer 
and, only secondarily, out of a fear of a semi-public police agency which 
he has created. 

For this reason I maintain that the primary function of a cooperative 
consumers’ society should be education and not protection. The 
preparation of formule and the conducting of tests should be chiefly 
for the purpose of disseminating information about the common com- 
modities. The discoveries of the research laboratories should be 
published freely. They should be made available to all kinds of educa- 
tional institutions, public and private. The chief advantage of an 
association of consumers is its opportunity for education which is in- 
dispensable if we are to make any lasting changes in the purchasing 
habits of the people. 

HENRY HArap, 
Cleveland School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Consumers’ Testing Laboratories: A Request from the Com- 
mittee. The committee on consumers’ testing laboratories appointed 
by the American Home Economics Association at its Asheville meeting 
was directed to “investigate the testing now being done of consumers’ 
goods on an unbiased and scientific basis, to find out how such tests can 
be made of use to a larger number of housewives, and to take up the 
problem of the types of consumers’ goods which are not being tested, and 
to determine for what types of goods tests are most needed.” In carry- 
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ing out these instructions the committee needs the help of all members 
of the Association. Will they please send answers to any or all of the 
following questions to the chairman of the committee, Miss Faith M. 
Williams, Aurora-on-Cayuga, New York. 
1. What are the names and addresses of any testing laboratories which 
you have utilized? 
2. What were the kinds of goods about which you asked them to give 
you information? 
3. Wasa fee charged? Ifso, how much? 
4. Did you have an opportunity to try out the information thus 
obtained? 
5. What were the results of your own tests as compared with the 
information received ? 
6. For what kinds of goods do you think consumers most need scien- 
tific information? 
7. How large a fee do you think should be charged for such information 
on each type of goods you have listed? 


Parental Education Through the Home Management House. 
The Oregon State Agricultural College opened its first home management 
house in September, 1917. By the end of the first year the School of 
Home Economics was convinced that, while the experience of such a 
course was invaluable to the home economics graduate as a future 
homemaker, the most vital part of training for the management of the 
home was being omitted; that is, training and experience in the care 
and management of the baby or small child. Plans began to be formu- 
lated to introduce this phase of training into the course whenever a child 
was available. In the fall of 1919 our dream came true when Patsy came 
to us. She was the sixteen-month-old daughter of a widowed mother 
who wished to be a student for a year if she could find some one to care 
for the child. The mother was happy to become a member of the 
home management house group and thus observe and share the work 
of the course. At the end of six weeks she moved from the house with 
the other members of her group and devoted her entire time to her 
college course with the complete assurance that she could hope for no 
better care for her child than it was receiving in the home management 
house. 

The care of a child has formed a vital part of the home management 
house experience ever since. There have been twelve of them, varying 
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in age from five to eighteen months when they came to us. They have 
come from parents who for some unfortunate reason, such as the death 
of one parent, illness, or financial difficulties, have found it necessary to 
have temporary assistance in caring for the child, and in every case the 
child has been restored to the parent after the crisis was past. 

Our experience has not only given excellent results so far as the 
physical and mental development of the children is concerned, but 
has been greatly appreciated by their parents. The students, with 
almost no exceptions, have greatly enjoyed the work. Many of them 
who are now mothers express warm appreciation of the experience, 
feeling that it has encouraged them to become mothers, has taken 
away much of the fear of a small child, and has made it much easier for 
them to be consistent and reasonable instead of foolishly sentimental 
in the care of their own children. 

Thus we are convinced that under competent supervision, total 
responsibility for a child twenty-four hours of the day for seven days, 
plus six weeks of observation in the family group, gives invaluable 
experience to the student, does not injure the child, and aids the parent. 

A. GRACE JOHNSON, 
Oregon State Agricultural College. 


EDITORIAL 


Thrift Week. Among the hardiest of our annual “weeks” appears to 
be the one devoted to thrift, whose bloom is timed to include January 17, 
the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, our foremost apostle of saving. 
That Thrift Week should thus survive while so many of its seven-day 
fellows have been choked by the weeds of competition or parched by the 
drought of indifference is a tribute partly to the organizing ability of the 
men and interests that sponsor it and partly to the strain of economy that 
is still part of family tradition for most of us. Whatever we may think 
of the present-day philosophy that bids us feast on rich and yet richer 
viands and clothe ourselves in glad and yet gladder garments lest there be 
no one to consume the great and yet greater mass and variety of prod- 
ucts which our industries are turning out,—even if we admit this theory 
and enjoy the luxury to which it leads, still somewhere in the back of our 
minds lurks the idea of the penny for the rainy day, of “waste not, 
want not.’’ And if we happen to be home economists whose major pre- 
occupation is the optimum utilization of family resources we welcome 
this special occasion to drive home that idea. 

In an editorial inspired by Thrift Week in 1925, the JouRNAL ventured 
to point out the sad fact that man is not by nature a thrifty animal or 
inclined to take much thought for the morrow, and that before he 
does so his improvident tendencies must be counteracted or amended. 
If we are to teach thrift successfully we must find some way of making it 
more attractive than the immediate gratifications which it replaces. 
We may succeed in doing this by sweet reasonableness, but we are more 
likely to produce a lasting effect if we can promise the approval of his 
fellows in addition to that of his reason, or if we can demonstrate a fairly 
immediate practical gain. 

It is probably the combined interest of the banks and the schools that 
keeps Thrift Week on the calendar. The importance of small individual 
savings in our national wealth is considered axiomatic and the banks go 
more than half way in helping the schools to encourage the habit of sav- 
ing among the children. Their inspiration is helpful not only in pro- 
viding machinery for handling the savings but even more for the stamp 
of social approval which it puts on the act of saving. 
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What home economists wish is that the so-called thrift movement kept 
the larger aspect of thrift a little more clearly in mind, that besides em- 
phasizing the careful saving and investment and protection of money, 
it paid more attention to wise spending, and to the wise spending not 
only of money, but also of our other resources. This lack of apprecia- 
tion of the thrift value of elements which cannot be measured in terms 
of dollars and cents is probably one of the underlying causes for the 
decline of the influence of the trained thrift worker which Miss Donham 
notes in the article on page 13. 

That home economics offers exceptional opportunities for demonstrat- 
ing the practical advantages of wise spending is obvious. Every class 
discussion of budgets illustrates this, and the article by Miss Stevens on 
page 17 describes only one of many cases in which the satisfaction that 
comes from wise spending has been made a part of the girl’s actual 
experience. 


The Land-Grant Colleges and Home Economics. As copy for 
this JouRNAL is being sent to the printer the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities is holding its forty-first annual convention at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, and members of the administrative, teach- 
ing, and extension staffs are assembling to report on the work of their 
special committees and to discuss the general theme of the Convention, 
the solution of present-day problems and the contribution by land-grant 
institutions. Home economists are there in goodly numbers—includ- 
ing, for example, ten out of fourteen members of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Home Economics Association, who seized this 
chance to meet on November 14, the day preceding the Convention. 

The program of the home economics section, arranged by Miss Milam, 
outgoing chairman, devotes three sessions to the problems of the Ameri- 
can family, social, economic, and educational, with the discussion of 
these phases introduced respectively by Dr. Thomas Dawes Eliot of 
Northwestern University, by Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, and by 
Dr. Ruth Andrus of Columbia University, and followed up with informal 
give-and-take between these specialists and section members. The 
fourth session is devoted to committee reports and to a presentation by 
Miss Lita Bane of the plans for the survey of land-grant college institu- 
tions which is being made in the United States Bureau of Education and 
for which she is helping to formulate the parts dealing with home 
economics. 
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In fact, this survey is, quite naturally, occupying much of the attention 
of the convention. Commissioner of Education Tigert presents it to the 
Executive Body on Wednesday morning, and Dr. Arthur J. Klein, who 
is in immediate charge of it in the Bureau of Education, addresses a 
general session on the subject that afternoon. In addition, Dr. Klein 
appeared on Monday afternoon before the executive committee and a 
few other members of the American Home Economics Association to 
explain the method of making the survey, discuss its home economics 
aspects, and bespeak the cooperation of home economics departments. 
This he asked not only from departments in land-grant institutions but, 
for a special phase of the study, also from those in other colleges and 
universities. As a check on the value of home economics education as 
given in land-grand institutions it is proposed to make a comparative 
study of graduates of these and other institutions who have been out of 
college for various lengths of time. Dr. Klein also threw out the sugges- 
tion that the time was opportune for a general survey of home economics 
in other than land-grant institutions, providing money could be ob- 
tained to conduct it. The Bureau of Education would be glad to 
cooperate to the limit of its ability but has no funds to carry on the work. 
To consider this and other important points raised by Dr. Klein the 
executive committee voted to enlarge the Association committee on 
standards for home economics in colleges by including representatives of 
various types of institutions, as will appear in the January Bulletin. 

Since the above was written the Commissioner of Education has 
announced a special advisory committee of nine members for the survey, 
including Miss Martha Van Rensselaer as representing home economics 
and women’s education in general. 

Miss Nina Krigler has been added to the Washington staff of the sur- 
vey, and will be the home economist sent to institutions for the confer- 
ences about the questionnaires by means of which the desired data are 
to be obtained. 


International Home Economics Congress at Rome. Another 
meeting in progress as this issue is going to press is the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of Home Economics, held in Rome, Italy, November 14, 
15,and16. An editorial in the September issue has already told JouRNAL 
readers something about the plans for the Congress and a report of it 
will be given as soon as it has been received in this country. Meanwhile 
American home economists will be interested to learn what was done to 
provide American representation. 
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The American Home Economics Association in Asheville appointed a 
committee consisting of Dr. Louise Stanley, Mrs. Demarest, and Miss 
Atwater to promote American cooperation. The most important form 
for this cooperation to take was arranging for American home economists 
to be present at Rome, a proceeding rendered difficult both by the rela- 
tively late formal announcement of the Congress by the fact that it came 
at an especially inconvenient time of year for American home economists 
to leave their work for foreign travel. The committee was unexpectedly 
fortunate in finding two women admirably fitted to serve as official 
delegates of the American Home Economics Association, Miss Marion 
Butters, assistant director of the cooperative extension work in New Jer- 
sey, and Miss Marie Doermann, nutrition specialist in the same service. 
They sailed November 1st by the S. S. Conte Rosso, bearing with them 
not only credentials and greetings from the American Home Economics 
Association, but also a modest collection of documents showing its 
organization, activities, and publications. The few other American 
home economists known to be abroad at the time were also urged to 
shape their plans to attend the Congress if possible. 

As a further proof of American interest in the Congress, the interna- 
tional committee of the Association through Miss Reeves sent out ap- 
peals for American “adherents” to the Congress—the practical value 
of such adherence being that it entails receiving the published proceed- 
ings of the Congress. Miss Reeves forwarded to Rome adherence fees 
from forty-three individuals and ten institutions, not to mention twelve 
membership fees sent to the International Federation of Home Econom- 
ics Instruction in Fribourg. While this is by no means a measure of 
American interest in international home economics, it seems a fine re- 
sponse to an appeal which could not be made until our schools and col- 
leges had reopened this autumn, and will, we sincerely hope, have helped 
to prove to our foreign colleagues the genuineness of our desire for closer 
relations. 

At least one American paper was sent to be read at a general session 
of the Congress, that by Dr. C. F. Langworthy, who had been invited to 
present the development of home economics in the United States, es- 
pecially in its relations to scientific research. American contributions 
to the program, however, consisted chiefly of papers on certain assigned 
topics sent last summer to be used in summarizing opinions from the 
member countries as a basis for discussion at the Congress. The paper 
by Miss Mary Anderson, “Domestic Service in the United States,” which 
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appears on page 7 is one of these. Others were: Home economics, 
family pedagogy, and social hygiene as the basis of the general instruction 
of all young girls, by Anna E. Richardson; Terminology, very briefly 
treated by Helen W. Atwater; Development of home economics in the 
United States since 1922, by Emeline S. Whitcomb and A. B. Graham; 
Means of increasing interest in home economics instruction, by Adelaide 
S. Baylor and Gertrude Warren; Home economics instruction in normal 
schools and colleges, by Saidee Stark; Educational methods in home 
economics, by Emeline S. Whitcomb and Grace E. Frysinger; Applica- 
tion of science to home economics in the United States, by Ruth Van 
Deman; Fayolism and Taylorism in household administration and the 
organization of domestic work, by Hildegarde Kneeland. 

Time was too short to allow for the assembling and shipping of exhibits 
adequately showing home economics in the United States. Aside from 
the material sent by the American Home Economics Association, a small 
but carefully chosen collection of pictures and publications was sent by 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and a few colleges and publishers of home economics text- 
books or of magazines dealing with home economics are said to have 
accepted the invitation to exhibit at the Congress. 


The Research Department. At its last annual meeting the Ameri- 
can Home Ecocomics Association voted to try for one year the experi- 
ment of adding to the JouRNAL or Home Economics a department de- 
voted to reports of scientific research in home economics. This was done 
for several reasons, the fundamental one being of course the rapid in- 
crease in the amount of such research. Another was the fact that there 
are few if any professional journals open to papers on certain phases of 
the subject. Most important of all perhaps was the belief that the 
Association has a professional obligation to do this for the promotion of 
such research. Of course the magazine has always carried some techni- 
cal papers, but it has had to refuse many because it could not devote 
more space to these special discussions and at the same time meet the 
many other interests of its readers. Now that professional loyalty 
demands a larger recognition of technical research, it seems wiser not 
to change the character of the front part of the magazine, but to segregate 
the new material into a special department. In this way the body of the 
magazine can be kept free from material which looks unduly formidable 
to the general home economics reader, while those who wish to see the 
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more technical papers will find them together in a convenient place. 
The new department will probably mean an increase of fifteen or twenty 
per cent in the number of pages in the magazine. 

Even with this increase in available space, there will probably not 
be room for all the reports of home economics research submitted, 
and selection will be made according to the same standards that have 
prevailed since the JouRNAL was first established. Since the Associa- 
tion will wish to promote quality as well as quantity in home economics 
research, these standards will have to be applied more and more rigidly 
as more and more papeis come up for consideration. The sections have 
promised cooperation in obtaining suitable material for the new depart- 
ment and the hope is that publication there will come to be sought 
after as a recognition of work of a high character. 

The research department appears for the first time in the present 
issue, on pages 35 to 46. That the two papers included this month 
happen to be both from the field of nutrition is due to the fact that at 
present research projects in nutrition greatly outnumber those in other 
fields. Papers from the latter are awaiting publication in the next issues 
and every effort will be made to distribute the available space equitably 
between all the interests concerned. 


Des Moines. Plans for the next annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association June 25 to 29 are developing steadily. 
Hotel Fort Des Moines has been chosen as headquarters and the general 
meetings are to be held in the attractive auditorium of the new Women’s 
Club. In general outline the program will be similar to those developed 
during the last two or three years, but with joint meetings of two or 
more sections arranged in the place of individual section meetings when- 
ever possible. The present scheme allows for two public evening meet- 
ings, one with the president’s address as the leading feature, the other 
devoted to an address by some nationally distinguished visitor. There 
will probably be a banquet and a visit to the Iowa State Agricultural 
College at Ames. 

Places and institutions in Iowa which are likely to interest visiting 
home economists will be described in the JouRNAL during the next few 
months. Due notice of special meetings to be held before or after the 
sessions of the Association will also be given, either in the JouRNAL or 
in the Bulletin sent to members of the Association. 


RESEARCH 


QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATION OF VITAMINS A, B AND 
C IN COLLARDS AND TURNIP GREENS' 


G. W. BURTON 
Department of Home Economics Research, Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn 


The amounts of vitamins present in natural and cooked foods has been 
the subject of much recent study and effort has been made to classify 
these foods according to their vitamin content. Quantitative determina- 
tions have been made with some of the green vegetables and work re- 
cently reported has placed green plant tissues other than leaves in the 
list (1). Most studies up to date, however, have been made of samples 
obtained at Northern retail markets. The present investigation was 
undertaken to furnish similar data regarding turnip greens and collards, 
two typical southern vegetables. 

In the case of both vegetables, only freshly-picked specimens from 
near-by gardens were used. Each kind was used both in the raw state 
and cooked much as it would be for household consumption in this 
region. 

Vitamin B. The method used for the determination of vitamin B was 
that of Sherman and Spohn (2). Normal albino rats, 28 days of age, 
as nearly uniform in weight as possible, were placed in individual round 
false-bottom cages. Their mothers had been on one or the other of the 
two standard stock diets, wheat and milk or wheat and milk with an 
addition of linseed-oil meal, corn, and alfalfa flour. In order to eliminate 
if possible any influence due to dietary history, differences in initial 
weight, or changes of season, pairs of rats were used as subjects in the 
comparative tests with the cooked and the raw vegetables; at least one 
negative control was used in each litter. All rats were kept under the 
same conditions of light and heat. The basal diet (2) was devoid of 
vitamin B but adequate in every other factor. It and distilled water 
were given to the rats ad libitum, together with fixed doses of the vege- 
tables to be studied. The latter were weighed on a quantitative balance 
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and fed at a nearly uniform hour seven days a week for eight weeks. A 
complete record of food intake was kept. 

In the work with turnips, the young green tops of purple-top globe 
turnips were used throughout the test. At first they were weighed, 
boiled for thirty minutes in an excess of distilled water, drained care- 
fully, and reweighed. Preliminary tests showed, however, that the greens 
from which the liquid had been discarded retained an almost negligible 
amount of vitamin B, and for that reason a new method of cooking was 
devised. The weighed greens were boiled for thirty minutes in distilled 
water, the amount of water being so regulated that the last of the liquid 
was taken up by the greens just at the end of the cooking period. 

In the case of the collards, the large leaves, picked while still young and 
tender, were used with the mid-rib removed. The method of cooking 
was the same as that finally adopted for turnip greens save that the 
duration of the cooking period was two hours. After cooking, the vege- 
table was thoroughly chopped and mixed to insure as uniform a sample 
as possible for each feeding. 

With both vegetables the equivalent weights of raw and cooked mate- 
rial were calculated each time the greens were cooked, and the portions 
fed each day were measured on this basis. 

No attempt was made to determine the two factors of vitamin B separ- 
ately, since even in the light of our present knowedge the quantitative 
value of the combined growth-promoting and antineuritic substances is 
still of practical importance. The amount of raw turnip greens or of 
raw collards required by a rat for maintenance (or for very slight gains) 
over a period of eight weeks, was determined, and this amount was taken 
as the “unit of vitamin B” as suggested by Sherman (3). In view of the 
more recent work of Salmon (4) it seemed highly probable that the pro- 
portion of the antineuritic to the growth-promoting party of vitamin B 
might have a greater effect at the level of maintenance than at a some- 
what higher level, and for that reason determinations were also made of 
the amount of greens required for a definite rate of growth over the 
eight-week period. The results are summarized in table 1. 

The work upon raw turnip greens showed that 0.7 gm. was not enough 
to maintain the rats for eight weeks, but that 0.8 gm. was very slightly 
above maintenance. From this it was calculated that one unit of vitamin 
B was 0.8 gm. raw turnip greens, and that one gram contains 1.25 such 
units. Cooked turnip greens equivalent to 0.9 gm. raw turnip greens 
produced practically the same growth as 0.8 gm. of the raw product, 
and cooked turnip greens equivalent to 1.08 gm. raw produced a growth 
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TABLE 1 
Growth and survival of rats receiving different doses of raw and cooked turnip greens and collards 
as the only source of vitamin B during an 8-week period 


AVERAGE DAILY AVERIO® cam 
OF RATS 
grams grams grams grams 

8 109 0.00 | 45 -16 | 33days 

6 218 0.70 | 52 
ee 9 231 0.80 | 48 +8 | Total period 
4 240 0.98 | 47 +15 | Total period 

8 109 0.00 | 45 -16 | 33 days 

Turnip greens, 5 208 0.80 56 —10 47 days 
cooked (= raw) 6 213 0.90 47 +11 Total period 
9 243 1.08 52 +16 | Total period 

4 122 0.0 54 —16 | 35 days 

2 215 0.8 51 —3 | 52 days 
Collards, raw 7 209 0.9 52 +5 Total period 
7 251 1.2 47 +13 | Total period 
4 329 2.4 40 +58 | Total period 

4 122 0.0 54 ~16 | 35 days 

2 193 1.8 46 +5 t 
8 257 2.2 48 +27 Total period 
_ 8 248 2.8 51 +37 | Total period 
4 323 4.1 38 +54 | Total period 


* Three rats survived the total period; three died after 47, 32, and 48 days respectively. 
¢ One rat survived the 8-week test; one died after 39 days. 


equal to that given by 0.98 gm. raw, indicating a destruction of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the vitamin B of turnip greens in cooking by the 
method here used. Thus in comparison with green vegetables previously 
studied the turnip greens, both raw and cooked by the method described 
above, proved to be a very fine source of vitamin B. 

The collards were almost as rich a source of vitamin B as the turnip 
greens. Since only part of the rats given 0.8 gm. raw collards survived 
the 8-week test period and those getting 0.9 gm. raw showed a very slight 
gain, 0.9 gm. raw collards may be taken as the unit of vitamin B, which 
gives 1.11 units per gram. Of cooked collards, 2.2 gms. gave slightly 
more growth than 1.2 gm. raw, and 4.1 gms. cooked was equal in effect 
to 2.4 gms. raw. Thus the destruction due to cooking for two hours 
was between 40 and 45 per cent. 

Vitamin A. For the quantitative determination of vitamin A, the 
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experimental method used was that of Sherman and Munsell (5). Since 
the previous dietary history to a large extent determines the storage of 
vitamin A, the rats were, almost without exception, taken from mothers 
raised on a standard stock diet, two-thirds whole wheat and one-third 
whole milk powder. In the few unavoidable cases of rats from a stock 
diet containing small amounts of corn, linseed-oil meal, and alfalfa flour, 
positive controls were carried. Litters of rats 28 days old and weighing 
40 to 55 gms. each, were placed in square metal cages and kept on dis- 
tilled water and a vitamin-A-free diet ad libitum until they ceased to 
grow and began to show other signs of the lack of the vitamin. At the 
end of this preliminary period the rats were placed in smaller individual 
round metal cages with false bottoms. To insure against the onset of 
rickets even in the presence of an adequate supply of calcium and phos- 
phorus each rat was placed for five minutes daily in the direct ultra-violet 
rays of the mercury arc lamp (Cooper-Hewitt, type E. A. C.). Previous 
tests had shown that irradiated rats on a diet carefully freed from vita- 
min A gained for a longer period of time, reached a larger body weight, 
but died earlier than those not irradiated. Hence, to eliminate differ- 
ences due to irradiation or its lack, all rats weré irradiated every day 
from the beginning of the preliminary period to the end of the 8-week 
test period. The average length of the preliminary period for rats which 
had been irradiated five minutes every day since weaning was 35.7 days. 
As a negative control at least one rat from each litter was irradiated but 
given only a vitamin A-free diet; the average survival period for these 
negative controls was 54 days after weaning. 

At the end of the preliminary period each rat received a weighed 
amount of collards or turnip greens in addition to the basal ration. The 
vegetables were fed only four times a week; double doses were given three 
times and a single dose the day before weighing to lessen any error made 
in weighing the very small portions. The growth of the rat at the end 
of the eight weeks was taken as the criterion for the amount of vitamin 
A. The results appear in table 2. 

In the case of the raw turnip greens, 0.02 gm. per day supplied enough 
vitamin A to produce slightly more than 25 gms. gain in the 8-week period. 
Thus 0.02 gm. of raw turnip greens is slightly more than a unit of vita- 
min A as defined by Sherman (3) and 1 gram contains more than 50 
units. This value places the Southern turnip green in the list beside 
such products as spinach, butter, and egg yolk. By comparing the 
rates of gain shown by rats getting raw turnip greens with those getting 
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TABLE 2 


Growth and survival of rats receiving different doses of raw and cooked turnip greens and collards 
as the only source of vitamin A during an 8-week test 


AVERAGE | AVERAGE 
| AVERAGE AVERAGE | LENGTH pt 
AVERAGE TIME OF 


BER DAILY INITIAL or 
KIND OF GREENS oF roop | POSE °F! weicut | prezna-| AT EX? Loss (—) SURVIVAL 
rats | take | | oppats| nary |, OF PRE- 
periop | WEIGHT 
PERIOD | OF RATS 
grams grams grams days grams grams 


7 91 0.00 51 35.0 | 112 | —21 | 50 days 
Temnlp greens 2 582 0.02 41 36.0 | 125 | +35 | Total period 
ee, : 5 597 0.04 47 35.5 | 135 | +88 | Total period 
7 661 0.06 55 38.0 | 110 | +91 | Total period 
1 602 0.08 49 32.0 86 | +89 | Total period 


7 91 | 0.00} | 35.0] 112 | —21 | 50 days 
caida 2 | 701 | 0.02} 40 | 36.0] 132 | +59 | Total period 
pan i 4 | 738 | 0.04] 50 | 36.0] 140 | +78 | Total period 
wa 7 | 692 | 0.06] 52 | 38.0] 103 | +98 | Total period 
3 | 599 | 0.08} 49 | 32.0} 92 | +90 | Total period 
2 | 548 | 0.10] 45 | 31.0] 85 | +89 | Total period 

(| 9 125 | 0.00} 48 | 34.0] 119 | —61 | 58 days 

2 | 390 | 0.02} 59 | 38.0] 171 | —21 | 79 days 
Collards, raw <| 3 | 707 | 0.04] 56 | 36.0] 149 | +62 | Total period 
4 | 784 | 0.06} 56 | 34.0] 145 |+4+102 | Total period 
| 2 | 697 | 0.08] 53 | 30.0} 110 | +84 | Total period 

9 | 125 | 0.00] 48 | 34.0] 119 | —61 | 58 days 
2 675 0.02 55 38.0 | 150 +62 | Total period 
3 | 751 | 0.08] 56 | 35.0] 152 | +91 | Total period 
4 | 771 | 0.06} 55 | 34.0] 134 | +95 | Total period 
2 | 812 | 0.08} 51 | 30.0} 117 | +110 | Total period 


cooked greens, it was found that the amount of vitamin A lost during 
the cooking process was negligible. In many individual cases, the rat 
receiving cooked greens gained more than his parallel receiving the raw, 
but in practically all of these cases the rat which gained more was found 
to have consumed much more food. 

The work with collards indicated that 0.02 gm. raw collards probably 
contains enough vitamin A for the standard gain, and that 0.04 gm. raw 
collards contains more than enough, or that 1 gram contains from 25 to 
50 units of vitamin A. (Even though one rat receiving 0.02 gm. of raw 
collards daily did not survive the eight weeks test period, the rats given 
an equivalent of 0.02 gm. cooked collards grew as well as those given the 
same amount of cooked turnip greens.) This puts the Southern collard 
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also in the class with the richer thin green-leaf vegetables represented by 
spinach. There was no appreciable loss of vitamin A due to the cooking 
of collards for two hours by the process described above. 

Only a preliminary report can yet be made of the work on the vitamin 
C content of turnip greens and collards. For this work every effort was 
made to obtain standard guinea pigs by raising all the experimental 
animals in the laboratory of the investigator. Many dfficulties were 
encountered and many deaths occurred in the colony, some of them at 
least due to the great difference in temperature between the summer and 
winter months. The colony was kept in metal cages with one-half-inch- 
mesh screen floors and was given an adequate diet of two-thirds ground 
whole oats and one-third skim milk powder supplemented with alfalfa 
hay and either fresh green clover or turnip greens. 

Vitamin C. The method of determining vitamin C was that of Sher- 
man, La Mer, and Campbell (6). The experimental diet used consisted 
of 59 per cent whole ground oats, 10 per cent butter fat, 1 per cent sodium 
chloride, and 30 per cent skim milk powder which had previously been 
heated at 110°C. for a period of 24 hours. Each animal was given this 
experimental diet with greens ad libitum until it began to grow; and 
then the freer use of greens was discontinued and an accurately weighed 
amount of turnip greens or collards was given each day in supplement to 
the experimental diet. From each group of guinea pigs, at least one 
was used as a negative control. 

The results of the work so far carried on are summarized in table 3. 
The figures indicate that 0.5 gm. raw turnip greens was not a protection 
against scurvy even though one of the two guinea pigs receiving this 
amount lived until the end of the test period. Both guinea pigs showed 
symptoms of scurvy when autopsied. One animal receiving 1.0 gm. 
showed distinct traces of scurvy when autopsied at the end of the 90-day 
test period, indicating that 1.0 gm. was not quite enough for protection. 
A second animal on the same dose died before the end of the test but it 
may have been affected by temperature changes since it showed only the 
slightest traces of scurvy when autopsied. Two grams of raw turnip 
greens furnished complete protection. 

Cooked turnip greens equivalent to 8 gms. of raw was not a protective 
dose and guinea pigs given larger doses refused to eat the greens and 
starved. One of the three anmals receiving cooked turnip greens equiva- 
lent to 8 gms. raw lived until the end of the test period, but when autop- 
sied showed distinct symptoms of scurvy. 
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TABLE 3 


Growth and survival of guinea pigs receiving different doses of raw and cooked turnip greens and 
collards as the only source of vitamin C during a 90-day test 


AVERAGE 


KINDOFGREENS | OF GREENS | WEIGHT OF | SURVIVAL AT AUTOPSY 
ANIMALS 
grams grams grams days 
3 0.0 — 148 24 Severe scurvy 
— greens, 2 0.5 —89 69 Moderate scurvy 
2 1.0 —93 69 Very moderate scurvy 
1 2.0 —41 90 No scurvy 
3 8.0 —85 67 Scurvy 
2 12.0 —96 26 Severe scurvy (starved; 


cooked (= raw) refused cooked greens) 


| 


2 0.0 —195 25 Severe scurvy 
1 0.5 -9 90 Very moderate scurvy 
2 1.0 | | Noscurvy 
1 2.0 +56 90 No scurvy 
Collards, cooked P 10.0 +45 90 No scurvy 
(= raw) 2 20.0 +178 90 No scurvy 


Collards proved to be a better source of vitamin C than turnip greens. 
Animals receiving 0.5 gm. of raw collards showed only the slightest 
traces of scurvy, and 1.0 gm. gave complete protection. Cooked collards 
equivalent to 10 and also to 20 gm. raw, alike gave complete protection 
against scurvy, but the larger dose produced a greater gain in weight. 

The unit of vitamin C, as defined by Sherman (3) is “that amount 
which when fed as a daily allowance just suffices to afford complete pro- 
tection from scurvy to a standard guinea pig.” According to this, 1.0 
gm. raw turnip greens, and 0.5 gm. raw collards are approximately units 
of vitamin C. 

Summary. A quantitative study of the vitamin B content of turnip 
greens showed that 0.8 gm. raw was enough for maintenance of rats over 
a period of 8 weeks, or that 1 gram contained 1.25 units of vitamin B. 
The study also showed that 0.9 gm. raw collards was sufficient for main- 
tenance of rats over a test period of 8 weeks, or that 1 gram contained 
1.11 units of vitamin B. 

A comparison of results obtained with rats showing a definite growth 
over the 8-week period indicates that the destruction of the vitamin B of 
turnip greens brought about by cooking according to the method adopted 
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was approximately 10 per cent. Cooking for a period of two hours caused 
a 40 to 45 per cent destruction of the vitamin B in collards. 

It was estimated that there were more than 50 units of vitamin A per 
gram of raw turnip greens, since 0.02 gm. raw was more than enough to 
produce in rats a growth of 25 gm.in 8 weeks. There were 25 to 50 units 
per gram of collards, as 0.02-0.04 gm. of raw collards was enough to give 
the standard growth. No appreciable destruction of vitamin A was 
found when collards and turnip greens were cooked according to the 
method adopted. 

A preliminary study showed that 0.5 gm. of raw collards, that slightly 
more than 1.0 gm. of raw turnip greens contained enough vitamin C to 
insure against an onset of scurvy, and that with the cooked collards, the 
equivalent of 10 gms. raw also gave the same protection. Cooked tur- 
nip greens equivalent to 8 gms. raw did not contain enough vitamin C 
to protect guinea pigs, and these animals refused to eat larger amounts 


of the cooked product. 
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CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF WEST INDIAN SEEDLING 
AVOCADOS 


JENNIE TILT AND MAY WINFIELD 
Nutrition Research Laboratory, Florida State College for Women 


In recent years the use of the avocado as a food has been steadily 
increasing. Most of the studies of the chemical composition have been 
done on the Guatemalan and Mexican races grown in California (1) and 
very few data are available for the West Indian race, the type largely 
grown in Florida. 

In 1901 Woods and Merrill (2) reported the analysis of three fruits 
grown in Florida, representing three distinct varieties. Later Miller (3) 
analyzed one avocado, the variety of which was unknown, and Merrill 
(4) one fruit of West Indian variety. The more recent data have been 
reported by Jaffa and Goss (5) on one Trapp avocado which had been 
grown in Florida and by C4rdenas and Moreno (6) on two varieties, 
green and purple so-called, grown in Cuba and are given in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Analyses of avocados 
NUMBER 
INVESTIGATORS | VARIETY (OR RACE) [MOISTURE|PROTEIN| FAT ASH 

AVERAGE 
per cent | per cent| per cent | per cent 
Woods and Merrill (2)........ 3 Unknown 81.10 | 1.00 | 10.20 | 0.90 
1 Unknown 72.77 | 2.18 | 17.26 | 1.45 
eer ore 1 West Indian 77.18 | 1.14 | 13.78 | 0.76 
Jaffa and Goss (5)........... Trapp 78.66 | 1.61 | 9.80 | 0.85 
California (ma- | 70.65 | 2.10 | 20.06 | 1.32 

ture) 

Cardenas and Moreno (6)..... Cuban (green) 71.00 | 1.71 | 20.90 | 1.33 
Cuban (purple) 73.50 | 2.00 | 18.00 | 1.25 


In addition it may be stated that in their analyses of mature California 
avocados Jaffa and Goss (5) found 17.40 per cent phosphoric acid (about 
5 per cent phosphorus); 4.72 per cent lime (about 3 per cent calcium); 
5.30 per cent magnesia (about 3 per cent magnesium); 1.15 per cent iron. 

The present investigation was undertaken in order to secure additional 
data on the Florida avocados for comparing the different races. 

The fruit used in this investigation was obtained from W. J. Krome 
of Homestead, Florida. West Indian Seedlings, Grade 2, and Trapps, 
Grade 2, were received early in September, 1924. The fruit was stored 
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in the refrigerator for about ten days before being used for analysis. 
Mixed samples of each lot were used for the analysis, so that the results 
represent the composition of many rather than a single fruit. 

Late in October, 1925, one-half dozen each of the Trapp and West 
Indian Seedlings, Grade 1, were received. With these each individual 
fruit was used for analysis. The fruit used was sound with no deteriora- 
tion or discoloration of the edible material. The pulp was soft and 
cream-yellow in color. The color of the skin of the Trapp was yellowish 
green, while that of the Seedling was darker green. The skin of each 
variety was easily removed, with no adhering pulp. 

The samples were analyzed for moisture, protein, fat, carbohydrate, 
crude fiber, ash (calcium, phosphorus, magnesium, and iron). The 
methods of analysis of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
(7) were used, except for calcium, which was determined by McCrudden’s 
volumetric method (8). All determinations were in duplicate. 


TABLE 2 
Composition of the Trapp and Seedling varieties of avocado 


gs & | 
per cent | per cent) per cent| per cent| per cens| per cent 

Average of 49 Seedlings, Grade 2............ 83.92 | 1.12 | 7.95 

Average of 51 Trapps, Grade 2.............. 87.38 | 0.63 | 4.47 
‘| $3.79 | 1.09 | 5.96 | 7.04 | 1.05 | 1.07 
80.51 | 1.30 | 7.43 | 7.96 | 1.62 | 1.16 
85.40 | 1.08 | 5.86 | 5.47 | 1.21 | 0.98 
92.58 | 1.13 | 7.251693 | 1.14] 0.97 
84.19 | 1.35 | 5.73 | 6.72 | 1.00 | 1.01 
(| 84.45 | 1.02 6.37 | 6.29 | 0.94 | 0.93 
.| 83.49 | 1.16 | 6.43 | 6.72 | 1.16 | 1.02 
(| 81.64 | 1.09 | 8.71 | 6.51 | 0.96 | 1.09 
81.67 | 1.12 | 7.96 | 6.79 | 1.31 | 1.15 
80.68 | 1.21 | 8.23 | 7.55 | 1.34 | 0.99 
82 40 | 1.07 | 8.63 | 5.90 | 1.19 | 0.81 
81.18 | 1.18 | 7.89 | 7.59 | 1.15 | 1.01 
82.32 | 1.11 | 7.15 | 7.20 | 1.06 | 1.16 
Rann <hdseandehaseceensteebsnedweme 81.65 | 1.13 | 8.09 | 6.92 | 1.19 | 1.02 

General average (Omitting Trapp, 

83.02 | 1.14 | 7.33 | 6.82 | 1.17 | 1.02 
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Discussion of results. A study of table 2 shows a very close agreement 
in the composition of the different avocados, with the exception of 
Trapps, Grade 2. These were in the very earliest stage of edible ma- 
turity, which may account for their high moisture and low fat and protein 
content. This is in agreement with the California studies which show 
that fat increases and moisture decreases with increase in maturity. 

Omitting the analysis of Trapps, Grade 2 (underripe), the average of 
1.14 per cent for protein, 6.82 per cent for carbohydrate, 1.17 per cent 
for crude fiber, 1.02 per cent for ash may be taken as representative of 
mature West Indian avocados. 

There appears to be greater variation in the moisture and fat content. 
A higher moisture content accompanies a lower fat content. The 
percentage for moisture varies from 81.65 per cent to 83.92 per cent, with 
an average of 83.02 per cent; the percentage of fat varies from 6.43 per 
cent to 8.09 per cent, with an average of 7.33 per cent. 


TABLE 3 
Percentage of phosphorus, iron, calcium, and magnesium in the total ash 
AVOCADO PHOSPHORUS TRON CALCIUM MAGNESIUM 

per cent per cent per cent per cent 

4.66 0.71 3.57 3.79 

6.23 0.94 3.76 3.30 
4.05 0.46 3.94 2.87 

4.98 0.73 3.75 3.32 
4.92 0.42 4.04 3.73 

Seedlings, Grade 1.............. 4.87 0.52 4.06 3.50 
4.30 0.68 3.08 4.75 

4.69 0.54 3.73 3.94 
General average............... 4.83 0.63 3.74 3.63 


Table 3 gives the results of the ash analysis calculated as percentage 
of total ash. Table 4 gives the results of the ash analysis, calculated in 
grams per 100 grams of fresh avocado. Due to the small amount of ash, 
it was necessary to combine the ash of two avocados for each sample. 

Summary. 1. Fifty-one avocados of the Trapp variety, Grade 2, 
in the earliest stages of maturity, 49 seedlings, Grade 2, and 12 Trapps 
and Seedlings, Grade 1, in the latest stages of maturity were used in the 
study of moisture, protein, fat, carbohydrate, crude fiber, and ash. 

2. The average moisture content in the different varieties of mature 
fruit ranges from 81.65 per cent to 83.92 per cent, with an average of 
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TABLE 4 
Mineral elements in 100 grams of fresh avocado 
AVOCADO PHOSPHORUS TRON CALCIUM MAGNESIUM 
grams grams grams grams 
0.0517 0.0079 0.0396 0.0375 
0.0611 0.0092 0.0367 0.0317 
0.0393 0.0046 0.0382 0.0279 
0.0507 0.0072 0.0381 0.0323 
0.0551 0.0047 0.0422 0.0418 
Seedlings, Grade 1.............. 0.0438 0.0047 0.0365 0.0315 
0.0443 0.0067 0.0317 0.0488 
0.0477 0.0054 0.0368 0.0407 
General average................. 0.0492 0.0063 0.0374 0.0365 


83.02 per cent; protein varies from 1.12 per cent to 1.16 per cent, with an 
average of 1.14 per cent; fat from 6.43 per cent to 8.09 per cent, with 
an average of 7.33 per cent; carbohydrate 6.72 per cent to 6.92 per cent, 
with an average of 6.82 per cent; crude fiber 1.16 per cent to 1.19 per 
cent, with an average of 1.17 per cent and ash 1.02 per cent. 

3. Analysis of the ash, calculated on the basis of grams per 100 grams 
fresh avocado, shows the following: phosphorus 0.0477 to 0.0507, 
average 0.0492; iron 0.0054 to 0.0072, average 0.0063; calcium 0.0368 
to 0.0381, average 0.0370; magnesium 0.0323 to 0.0407, average 
0.0365. 

4. A comparison with results obtained in California shows that the 
Florida avocado is somewhat higher in moisture and lower in fat and 
protein. The values of calcium, magnesium, and phosphorus agree 
closely with the California avocado, while iron is approximately one-half. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


The Foundations of Nutrition. By Mary 
Swartz Rose. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1927, pp. 501. $2.75. 
The author’s name upon a book on this 

subject is in itself sufficient to insure the 
volume a hearty welcome by home econo- 
mists and others interested in nutrition. As 
the title indicates, this book deals with the 
requirements for normal nutrition and how 
they may best be met. The purpose of the 
author has been to present this material so far 
as possible in simple, non-technical form in 
order that it might be useful to the average in- 
telligent lay person with little or no scientific 
background. To this end she has brought 
together a rich content of subject matter 
and illustration—both verbal and pictorial— 
such as only one with her breadth of ex- 
perience and knowledge could hope to 
assemble. 

The historical introduction begins with 
the story of what is probably the earliest 
nutrition experiment on record—the Biblical 
story of Daniel and his three companions 
who, in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar (607 
B. C.) refused to eat the “king’s meat,” 
preferring to live instead on pulse and water, 
and who at the end of the experimental 
period of ten days were “fairer and fatter 
in flesh” than all those that ate the king’s 
meat. Following this happy introduction 
the gradual development of the science of 
nutrition is traced through the early funda- 
mental contributions of such men as Hippo- 
crates, Boyle, Priestly, Lavoisier, to the 
more recent ones of Atwater, Rubner, Bene- 
dict, and others who have perfected the 
methods and apparatus of modern calo- 
rimetry. 

In succeeding chapters the needs of the 
body for energy, protein, minerals, and the 
several vitamins are discussed, and applica- 
tion is made to various ages and bodily 


conditions. The needs of childhood and of 
pregnancy and such special problems as 
obesity, underweight, and the relation of 
diet to teeth are given due consideration. In 
the later chapters the contributions of the 
different foods to the body’s requirement 
are considered, and a method of assessing 
these values in terms of “shares” of the 
day’s requirement is described. Using 
Sherman’s standards for an average man for 
the different constituents of the diet—3000 
calories, 75 grams of protein, 0.67 gram of 
calcium, 1.32 grams of phosphorus, and 
0.015 gram of iron—one “share” for each 
constituent is computed as one-hundredth 
of these amounts. The shares are thus 
equal to: calories, 100; protein, 2.5 grams; 
calcium, 0.023 gram; phosphorus, 0.044 
gram; and iron, 0.0005 gram. The number 
of shares provided by average servings of 
common foods are then listed and also shown 
by graphic illustrations. Although this 
general method of estimating the value of 
foods in terms of a certain fraction of the day’s 
need is generally used in home economics 
teaching—one-tenth of the day’s require- 
ment being perhaps the most common unit— 
the publication of the method is a real ser- 
vice, while the use of the smaller unit and 
the happy selection of the term “share” to 
describe it are distinctly new additions to 
teaching technique. 

The selected lists of references at the end 
of the chapters are valuable for making 
class assignments, while for those interested 
in source material, references to original 
manuscripts are given in frequent footnotes. 
The numerous pictures, charts, and graphs 
with which the book abounds also greatly 
enhance its value in teaching. 

Throughout the volume the author has 
drawn liberally from both historical and 
scientific literature for a wealth of pertinent 
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and graphic illustrations. Laboratory ex- 
periments on rats, guinea pigs, and other 
experimental animals are related in interest- 
ing narrative style to present the basic 
nutrition facts and to give a foundation of 
experimental evidence for these facts. 
Many a story of human experience is like- 
wise used to this end. To mention only a 
few: Marine and Lenhart’s spectacular 
cure of goiter in brook trout; Marine and 
Kendall’s demonstration on school children 
in Akron, Ohio; the miraculous cures of the 
hairless pig malady in the goiter belt,—all 
graphically teach the iodine needs for growth, 
pregnancy, and general health; while tales 
of the outbreak of scurvy among Cartier’s 
men on an early voyage to America and the 
experiences of Lind, Takaki, Eijkman, and 
other pioneers in the nutrition field are told 
with sufficient detail and local setting to 
demonstrate graphically the need for the 
different vitamins. 

While certain sections of the book, such 
as those described above, are suitable to 
the lay reader, in the opinion of the reviewer 
the book as a whole will find its greatest field 
of usefulness in straight home economics 
classes, for whom the historical introduction 
and the rather technical presentation in the 
early chapters provide an essential back- 
ground for a complete understanding of 
the subject of nutrition. To all nutrition- 
ists, however, the book will prove a veritable 
gold mine of information, illustration, and 
teaching device. 

Lyp1a J. Roperts, 
University of Chicago. 


Homemaking as a Center for Research. Re- 
port of the Teachers College conferences on 
homemaking. Planned by Liuan M. 
with the assistance of H. 
GUNTHER, report edited by HELEN MER- 
RELL Lynp, Frances L. Youtz, and 
Pure N. Youtz. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1927, pp. 122. $1.50. 
Two important and significant conferences 

on homemaking have been held this year— 

one at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
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sity, the other at the Merrill-Palmer School 
in Detroit. Out of the conference held at 
the Teachers Conference has come this 
volume. 

One will note in the content of Chapter I, 
giving as the aim of the conference that of 
problem finding and not fact finding as one 
of the direct goals, “The conference took 
the form of a critique of the home from a 
number of outside angles.” Although the 
meetings were based on principles of industry 
applied to the home, in no way was the 
emphasis put on the mechanical so-called 
efficiency methods alone but rather in 
larger, newer interpretation of scientific 
management which adds to better methods 
the question of the spirit. The personnel 
work and all the aspects of better relation- 
ships among workers is of course the ac- 
cepted interpretation today rather than the 
mechanizing of an office or a home. 

One will find that in the chapter relating 
to socializing the home the keynote is struck. 
The reader will gain the impression that a 
fruitful field for research on family relation- 
ships and all the psychological factors lies 
here. In chapter seven, the Personnel of the 
Home, particularly where the question of 
children enters in, emphasis is placed on the 
question of fatigue, psychological as well as 
physical. In the last chapter educational 
aspects as well as the importance of beauty 
are discussed at length. 

Whatever one’s individual reaction to the 
book may be, the fact must not be lost sight 
of that here is a significant and worthwhile 
approach on a broad basis to the most com- 
plex and most difficult problem confronting 
mankind today. It is encouraging to note 
that our vision is enlarged. The problem 
of successful homemaking can never be 
solved until we know first, all the factors 
involved, second, how properly to evaluate 
each factor, and third, how to interrelate 
all these factors in such a way that they will 
all work harmoniously and effectively towards 
the common objective. 

FREDERIC W. Howe, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Home Making. A profession for men and 
women. By E.izaBETH MAacDONALD 
and FoRRESTER MAcpoNALD. Boston: 
Marshal Jones Company, 1927, pp. 267. 
$2.00. 

Material organized for use in a survey 
course for college women here offered with 
no pretense of originality but with assurance 
of its usefulness to those who recognize the 
value of such an introduction to the field of 
home economics. The theme that home- 
making ‘‘must be seriously prepared for and 
professionally approached if it is to maintain 
its central position in human life’’ is devel- 
oped under six sectional headings: profes- 
sional standards and ideals; sources of knowl- 
edge and inspiration, including such divisions 
as biology, psychology, economics, art; the 
most significant product of the home, the 
child; historical survey of the development 
of the home; and some modern problems, 
such as wage-earning mothers, marriage 
failures, and laws affecting the family. An 
appendix of topical summaries, one of ques- 
tions and problems, and a bibliography 
arranged with reference to the sectional 
development of the central theme add to the 
value of the book. 


Child Life Investigations. Poverty, Nutri- 
tion and Growth. Studies of child life in 
cities and rural districts of Scotland. By 
D. Nort Paton and LEONARD FINDLAY 
with the cooperation of JEAN AGNEW, 
CATHERINE A. S. Barr, MaBet L. CLARK, 
Peter L. MacKrytay, Somer- 
VILLE, and ANNABEL M. T. Tutty. 
Privy Council, Medical Research Council, 
Special Report Series No. 101. London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1926, 
pp. 333. 3s. 

A noteworthy, thoroughly documented 
contribution to methods of studying and 
knowledge concerning child life in crowded 
urban and in rural areas, based on records 
made between October 1919 and July 1923, 
and including data on a great variety of 
economic, social, and hygienic conditions. 
The evidence is considered as giving “little 
support to many of the prevalent ideas as 
to the causes of the low weight and height 
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of the slum child;” the factors grouped as 
‘maternal efficiency” appear more influential 
than those ordinarily grouped under the 
terms poverty, overfeeding, and overcrowd- 
ing though maternal efficiency seems some- 
what associated with overcrowding as well 
as with maternal health; from all of which it 
is concluded that “the current teaching gives 
too much rather than too little weight to 
the environmental factors which, theoreti- 
cally at least, it might be possible to remedy 
by economic adjustments.” 


Food and the Principles of Dietetics. By 
Rosert Hutcutson. New York: Wil- 
liam Wood and Company, 1927, pp. 610. 
$5.00. 

A well-known book a leading British 
physiologist first published in 1900 and 
several times revised, the present edition 
embodying changes especially in the sec- 
tions on optimum protein, vitamins, infant 
feeding, and the dietary treatment of certain 
diseases, but still retaining the original 
general arrangement. 


The Banana. Its history, cultivation, and 
place among staple foods. By Put. 
Keep Reynotps. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1927, pp. 181. $2.00. 
A readable, richly illustrated discussion of 

the banana, and its past, present, and prob- 
able future place in the economic scheme; 
brings together data regarding the nutritive 
value and utilization of the fruit, but is 
chiefly interesting for the descriptions of the 
regions in which it is and has been grown, 
and of the enormous recent development of 
the banana trade. 


A Naturalist at the Dinner Table. By E. G. 
BouLENGER. London: Duckworth, 1927, 
pp. 160. 6s. 

The director of the Zoological Society’s 
Aquarium, believing that the story of a dish 
“may be as satisfying to the imagination as 
the dish itself is to the inner man” discusses 
the “world of glamour and romance which 
surrounds the animal food represented on an 
average imaginative menu,” from hors 
d’oeuvres through fish, meats, and cheese 
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to the foreign delicacies grouped under the 
caption “One Man’s Meat.” An entertain- 
ing volume likely to fill minor gaps in one’s 
gastronomic knowledge. 


The Questing Cook. A bundle of good 
recipes from foreign kitchens. By Rut 
A. Jeremian Cambridge: 
Washburn & Thomas, 1927, pp. 380. $3.00. 
One hundred and twenty-eight recipes, 

“the booty that one casual adventurer in 

foreign kitchens found practical to bring 

home and too tempting to leave behind;” 
mostly bourgeois delicacies in family quanti- 
ties, from half a dozen European countries, 
with a section from the Near and Far East. 

The index is conveniently arranged in tripli- 

cate—alphabetical, by the place of the dish 

in the usual courses, and by its chief ingredi- 
ents. 


Household Carpentry. By L. M. Rogat. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1927, pp. 196. $1.50. 

A convenient handbook by the assistant 
professor of rural engineering at the New 
York State College of Agriculture; intended 
to present practical information for the 
benefit of persons who have had little ex- 
perience with carpentry or its tools but who 
nevertheless wish to make small household 
repairs or construct simple household 
conveniences. 


Romance of the Cotton Industry in England. 
By L. S. Woop and A. WitmoreE. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1927, 
pp. 288. $2.00. 

A well-written, well-illustrated book which 
will give the lay reader not only an account 
of the development of the English cotton 
industry from its beginning in the 17th 
century to the present but also a sense of 
the part it and other textile industries play 
in national and international economy. 


The Human Body. By LOGAN CLENDENING. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927, pp. 
399. $6.00. 

A physician here endeavors “to make 
intelligible some of the intricacies of the 
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human body for the adult and otherwise 
sophisticated reader. It does not, therefore, 
have quite the same point of view either as 
a school physiology, as one of those com- 
pendia of household diagnosis and treat- 
ment, or as any of those little volumes with 
some such title as What a Girl of Eighty 
Ought to Know or What a Man of Fourteen 
Ought to Know.”” The discussion is clari- 
fied by an abundance of anatomical drawings 
and enlivened by the reproduction of strik- 
ing old pictures and title pages. 


Being Well-Born. An introduction to heredity 
and eugenics. By Micnaet F. Guyver. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 490. $5.00. 

An enlargement of a book which has been 
considered a standard, semipopular discuss- 
tion of the subject for laymen since it was 
first published in 1916 and which has now 
been brought up to date and expanded, 
especially as regards the physical basis of 
inheritance and genetics proper and by the 
addition of chapters on population and 
immigration. 


Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. 
By Dovctas A. THom, with an introduc- 
tion by Grace Asspott. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, pp. 350. $2.50. 
A sensible, authoritative, readable dis- 

cussion of the mental life of children as it 

effects their physical and social well-being; 
written for the benefit of parents and teach- 
ers by the director of the habit clinics of 

Boston whose work has given him wide 

experience as to the help needed by both 

parents and children. Likely to become a 

standard handbook. 


American Medicine and the People’s Health. 
By Harry H. Moors. With an introduc- 
tion by The Committee of Five of the 
Washington Conference on the Economic 
Factors Affecting the Organization of 
Medicine. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1927, pp. 647. $5.00. 

A book intended to aid in the solution of 
the problems regarding the relation between 
the physician and his patient which have 
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arisen from the “differentiation of the science 
of medicine and its new emphasis on pre- 
vention rather than cure.’’ Written by an 
economist of the United States Public 
Health Service and free from technical dis- 
cussions but endorsed by leaders in the 
medical world. Of interest to workers in 
public health and health education and to 
intelligent citizens generally. 


Parent Education. Northwest conference on 
health and parent education. Edited by 
Ricwarp BEaRD. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, pp. 
215. $2.00. 

A collection of twenty-two addresses de- 
livered before the twenty-eight hundred 
attendants at a conference held in Minnea- 
polis March 8 to 10, 1927, here grouped 
under the subjects of the development of 
the child, the child at home, the child in the 
community, and the child at school. A 
significant and helpful symposium of the 
ideas of recognized authorities as to the 
application of science for the improvement 
of parental methods in child development. 


George Washington Lincoln Goes Around the 
World. By Marcaret Lorrnc THomas. 
Illustrated by Willy Pogany. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1927, pp. 205. 
$1.50. 

A story about what a little American boy 
saw and did and the friends he made when, 
quite by himself and by accident, he made a 
trip around the world in the good ship 
Friendship; with pictures of what Willy 
Pogany thinks it all looked like. Much 
information about everyday life in Europe, 
northern Africa, and Asia agreeably flavored 
to suit the children’s palate. 


High and Far. The Atlantic Readers. Book 
Two. Grade V. Edited by Ranpatt J. 
Conpon. Boston, Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1927. $0.85. 

The second in a series of five readers, 
intended respectively for children in grades 
four to eight, edited by the superintendent 
of schools in Cincinnati as a contribution to 
the movement for character training through 
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the school. The selections in all the readers 
have been made on the basis of the replies 
sent to questionnaires. by more than ten 
thousand representative teachers and others, 
and are mainly from the work of living writ- 
ers. None has been included which has 
not genuine interest for the child of the age 
addressed, which “does not deal with some 
phase of life or service’ or tend to foster 
such every-day virtues as reverence, apprecia- 
tion of nature, respect for parents and older 
persons, kindness, helpfulness, and worthy 
citizenship. 


Selected Articles on a Federal Department 
of Education. By E. JOHNSEN. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1927, pp. 357. $2.40. 

An addition to a standard series of de- 
baters’ manuals, this one based on educa- 
tional legislation before the United States 
Congress from 1918 to date with special 
reference to the Curtis-Reed Bill and other 
bills before the last Congress. Gives briefs 
for and against the establishing of a federal 
department of education with a secretary in 
the president’s cabinet, together with a 
bibliography and readings from significant 
books, articles, and published speeches. 
Convenient reference material for legislative 
committees as well as other students and 
debaters. 


A Handbook of Private Schools For American 
Boys and Girls. An annual survey. 
Eleventh edition. Boston: Porter Sar- 
gent, 1927, pp. 1186. $6.00. 

A standard reference book whose classified 
lists and well-arranged index make it an 
easy source of information about 3500 private 
schools. 


A Short History of Women. By Joun 
Lancpon-Davies. New York: The Vik- 


ing Press, 1927, pp. 382. $3.00. 


The Inner World of Childhood. A study of 
analytical psychology. By FRances G. 
Wickes. With an introduction by Cart 
G. Junc. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, pp. 380. $3.00. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
NUTRITION 


Bunker, J. W. M. Evidence concerning the 
reputed health value of fats. Am. J. 
Pub. Health 17, 997-1006 (1927). 

In this review of recent literature on the 
nutritive value of fats a note of warning is 
sounded against over-emphasizing new dis- 
coveries in nutrition—in the present in- 
stance placing an undue valuation on fats 
as carriers of vitamins. In the author’s 
opinion “until some criterion other than 
taste, appearance, or reputation can be de- 
vised for judging the nutritional value of 
fats as purchased, we must assume them to 
be unreliable sources of vitamins and de- 
pendable only for their universally high 
calorific value.” 


Miller, C. D. Food values of poi, taro, and 
limu. Bernice B. Bishop Museum Bull, 
37, pp. 25 (1927). 

This is the first of a series of bulletins on 
the nutritive value of various Polynesian 
foods. The taro of Hawaii is commonly 
called dasheen in this country. Poi is pre- 
pared from steamed taro by pounding to a 
paste with a small amount of water, diluting 
to a consistency of about 20 per cent solids, 
and, generally, allowing it toferment. Limu 
is the general name of various species of 
fresh or salt water algae. 

An analysis of steamed taro gave the 
following results; water 64; protein (N Xx 
6.25) 1.18; fat (ether extract) 0.169; starch 
(acid hydrolysis) 29.31; starch (saliva hy- 
drolysis) 24.56; sucrose 1.4; reducing sugars 
0.391; ash 0.588; calcium 0.0263; and phos- 
phorus 0.0612 per cent. 

The principal chemical changes taking 
place in the taro when made into poi and 
fermented were a decrease in reducing sugars 
and sucrose and an increase in H-ion con- 
centration. 

In the vitamin studies 2 gm. daily of 
steamed taro was required to bring about a 
gain of 25 gm. in 8 weeks as the sole source 
of vitamin A, using the Sherman technique 
with irradiated rats. The gains of non- 


irradiated rats were more irregular. As the 
sole source of vitamin B 2.5 gm. daily was re- 
quired to bring about the same rate of gain as 
in the vitamin A experiments. No destruc- 
tion of vitamin B appeared to have taken 
place in the manufacture of poi from taro. 
Both taro and poi were low in vitamin C. 

Two alge (limu) in common use by the 
Hawaiians had the following composition. 
Water 90.34 and 84.68, protein 2.82 and 
1.64, fat (ether extract) 0.0485 and 0.0287, 
ash 1.59 and 2.56, calcium 0.17 and 0.584, 
and phosphorus 0.0336 and 0.0156 per cent 
respectively. The vitamin studies, though 
rather unsatisfactory on account of difficul- 
ties in securing sufficient consumption of the 
alge, indicated a vitamin A value less than 
half that of taro, a vitamin B value of from 
one-fourth to one-sixth that of taro and no 
antiscorbutic value. 

The author concludes that both taro and 
poi are valuable foods not only for their 
high carbohydrate content but also for their 
mineral and vitamin contents and that 
limu is of value chiefly in adding variety and 
palatability to a somewhat monotonous diet. 


Matsuoka, F. and Ishii, N. The constitu- 
tional and nutritive states of the Japanese 
and the “Miyagawa index.”” Japan Med. 
World 7, 130-133 (1927). 

Data are included in this report on the 
weight, height, sitting height, and chest girth 
of over 12,000 Japanese boys and girls of 
from 5 to 20 years, from an agricultural 
district, a seaside village, an urban district, 
and a factory section. 


Masaki, T. Studies on vitamin deficiency 
diseases. J. Am. Dental Assocn. 14, 
1654-1656 (1927). 

A paper summarizing the results obtained 
in a study of the effect of vitamin C de- 
ficiency on the teeth and surrounding tissues 
of guinea pigs and of deficiency of fat soluble 
vitamins on the teeth and oral and lingual 
mucous membranes of rats. 
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Howe, P. R. Investigation of dental caries. 
J. Am. Dental Assocn. 14, 1864-1866 
(1927). 

A general discussion of the effects of faulty 
nutrition on tooth development and preserva- 
tion based largely upon animal experimenta- 
tion in the author’s laboratory and else- 
where. The observations regarded as most 
significant are that “the most rapid and pro- 
nounced caries in monkeys has occurred 
when the diet has been largely composed of 
gelatin and cereals; that a deficiency of the 
antiscorbutic factor has played a part in 
the production of caries; that excess of sugars 
and starches has not resulted in caries within 
the alloted time of the experiment, or nine 
months; that monkeys fed a milk, vegetable, 
and fruit diet have excellent teeth.” 


Sure, B. Vitamin requirements of nursing 
young. I. The unusual response of nurs- 
ing young (Mus norvegicus-albinus) to 
vitamin B administration: Preliminary re- 
port. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 89, 675, 676 
(1927). 

An interesting demonstration of the in- 
creased demand for vitamin B during lacta- 
tion and the difficulty experienced by the 
mother in transferring sufficient vitamin B 
to her milk. Female rats placed on the day 
of the birth of the young on a vitamin-B- 
deficient diet were able to nurse their young 
successfully for 10 or 12 days. When the 
young stopped growing the mothers were 
given a supplement of Harris concentrated 
brewer’s yeast, 1500 mg. daily of which was 
required to complete the lactation period 
successfully. If, however, some of the vita- 
min extract was fed to the young from a 
medicine dropper a smaller total amount was 
required. A highly concentrated prepara- 
tion of yeast was found to be ineffective 
when administered to the mother alone in 
500 mg. daily doses, but when the mother 
received 50 mg. and the young 450 mg. daily 
growth and development of the young were 
entirely successful. 

In commenting upon these results the 
author states, “It is quite possible that 
although beriberi in an accentuated form is 
seldom encountered in this country in the 
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human baby, a large proportion of the infant 
mortality during the first year of life which 
is associated with gastrointestinal disturb- 
ances may be due to vitamin B deficiencies. 
Such vitamin deficiencies may be brought 
about by the character of the present Ameri- 
can diet which is composed largely of de- 
germinated cereals, sugar, and meat and in 
addition by the inefficiency of the nursing 
mother to secrete her daily intake of vita- 
min B quantitatively and rapidly into the 
milk, which is indispensable for infant nutri- 
tion and welfare.” 


Brill, I. C. The specificity of the Minot- 
Murphy diet in pernicious anemia. J. 
Am. Med. Assocn. 89, 1215 (1927). 

The author has treated 10 cases of perni- 
cious, and 4 of severe secondary anemia by 
the Minot-Murphy liver diet. In the 
pernicious anemia group there was marked 
improvement in the red blood cell counts 
and percentage of hemoglobin but there 
were no significant changes in the secondary 
anemia group. These results support the 
theory that liver furnishes a substance 
bearing a specific relation to pernicious 
anemia not unlike that of insulin to diabetes. 


Emerson, H. Seasonal variation in growth 
of school children. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 
89, 1326-1330 (1927). 

A comparison is reported of the gains in 
weight by months for an entire year with the 
dietary habits and incidental sicknesses of 
316 children in Honolulu, 374 in Toronto, 
and 143 in New York City, all between the 
ages of 5 and 10 years. Of the entire num- 
ber 168, or 20 per cent, gained weight every 
month of the year or showed a stationary 
weight for not more than one month of the 
twelve. Grouped by localities 35, 12, and 
6 per cent of the children in Honolulu, 
Toronto and New York City respectively 
belonged in this class. 

The months in which failure to gain, or 
loss in weight, was most frequent were 
January to May, inclusive, nearly twice as 
many falling in this group in this period as 
in the five months July to November. There 
appeared to be no correlation between failure 
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to gain and dietary habits but a definite 
relationship between loss in weight or failure 
to gain with reported illnesses of an infec- 
tious nature. 

The author concludes that the seasonal 
variation in growth of school children as 
emphasized by various investigators is 
attributable to the greater incidence during 
the winter months of infections, particularly 
those acquired through the respiratory tract 
and that “a child who fails to gain in weight 
each month, at least up to the age of 10 
years, is in all probability suffering from some 
form of infection or fatigue in which diet, 
housing, and school attendance may play 
important contributing parts. 


Dutcher, R. A., Honeywell, H. E. and Dahle, 
C. D. Vitamin studies XVI. Vitamin 
A in evaporated milks made by vacuum 
and aeration methods. J. Biol. Chem. 
75, 85-94 (1927). 

Milk evaporated on a semi-commercial 
scale by the same vacuum and aeration 
processes as used in a previous study of the 
vitamin B content of evaporated milk (J. 
Home Econ. 18, 657 (1926)) was compared 
with some of the raw milk as to its content 
of vitamin A. In most of the work the 
ration was irradiated and curative methods 
were used. The feeding of the reconstituted 
milk at various levels was continued for 5 
weeks and the growth of the rats during this 
period compared with the Sherman stand- 
ard of 3 gm. and the Javillier standard of 
6 gm. a week. The latter standard was 
considered the more satisfactory as the 
health of the animals was fairly good at that 
rate of growth and the biological response to 
small food additions was fairly well marked. 
At the lower rate of growth evidences of 
ear and lung infection were much more 
frequent. 

Samples of milk evaporated by both proc- 
esses were slightly lower in their content 
of vitamin A than the raw milk and those 
prepared by the aeration process slightly 
lower than those by the vacuum process. 
Sterilization of the milk by the fractional 
method before evaporation also tended to 
lower the vitamin A to a slight extent. 
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Fetterman, J. C., Shillinger, M. L. C., and 
Irvin, R. R. Coffee and milk drinking 
habits of school children. Nation’s Health 
9, 31-33, 72 (1927). 

In this survey of the extent of milk and 
coffee drinking among 74,356 elementary 
and 5,714 kindergarten and high school 
children from public and parochial schools 
in Pittsburgh and Alleghany County, Pa., 
interesting information was secured on the 
distribution of coffee and milk drinking 
according to meals, the relationship of milk 
and coffee drinking to class standing, the 
proportion of milk and coffee consumed by 
children of different social classes, and 
changing habits with different ages. 

For the children of the first eight grades 
the average daily consumption figures for 
glasses of milk and cups of coffee respectively 
were as follows; City public school, 1.47 and 
0.81; city parochial school, 0.93 and 1.52; 
county public school, 1.58 and 0.72; and 
county parochial school 0.89 and 1.37. It 
is suggested that the greater consumption 
of coffee by parochial than public school 
children may be due to different racial 
habits. 

The probable influence of milk-vs-coffee 
health talks in the first grade of the public 
schools is shown by a much higher consump- 
tion of milk during this period. The paro- 
chial children on the other hand drank less 
and less milk from the kindergarten on. 
Although both groups drank more coffee as 
they progressed through school, the rate of 
increase was greater for the parochial than 
the public school groups. 

Graded in class standing as “good,” ‘‘fair,”” 
and “poor,” the number of “good” pupils 
was greatest among those drinking only 
milk and of “fair’’ among those drinking 
only coffee. 

A comparison of about five thousand 
children from the public schools of the better 
districts with about the same number from 
the poorer section of the city showed a much 
higher consumption of milk and lower of 
coffee in the first group. More children in 
all of the groups drank milk at lunch and 
more coffee at breakfast than at the other 
two meals. 
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Dutcher, R. A., Ely, J. O. and Honeywell, 
H. E. Vitamin studies XV. Assimilation 
of vitamins A and D in presence of mineral 
oil. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 24, 
953-955 (1927). 

In this preliminary report it is noted that 
butterfat dissolved in mineral oil is no longer 
effective as a source of vitamin A for rats. 
No evidence has been obtained as yet that 
there is a corresponding loss of vitamin D 
although the possibility of slight loss is not 
discounted. The loss of vitamin A is 
attributed to the greater solubility in the 
mineral oil than in butter and its removal 
from the body in the oil. 


Carlsson, V. A comparative study of 
jellies and jams made with and without 
an extracted pectin. Teachers Col. (Col- 
umbia Univ.) Rec. 28, 784-794 (1927). 
Some of the advantages and disadvantages 


in the use of commercial pectin in the making 
of jellies and jams are brought out in this 
study. The chief advantages are thought 
to be the saving in time and the possibility 
of utilizing fruits such as strawberries and 
peaches incapable of jellying without pectin, 
and the disadvantages the tendency of the 
product to be too firm, to liquefy on the sur- 
face, and to lose some of its natural flavor. 
Various problems requiring solution before 
the use of commercial pectin can be entirely 
satisfactory are suggested. 


Goldberger, J. Pellagra. Its nature and 
prevention. U. S. Pub. Health Repts. 
42, 2193-2200 (1927). 

A revision of an earlier paper to include 
the author’s conception of the disease as 
being due to lack of a specific pellagra-pre- 
ventive vitamin. (J. Home Econ. 19, 189.) 

S.L.S. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


King, Albert Theodore. Unscaled fibers. 
A new aspect of fiber research. Biochem. 
J.21, 434-436 (1927). 

A mechanical method for separating the 
scale of the wool fiber from the cortex has 
been devised. It consists in drawing the 
wool fiber, kept taut by means of a small 
weight, up and down across the edge of an 
ordinary microscope slide. With proper 
care, the fiber can be completely unscaled, 
or it can be unscaled in such a manner as 
to form a ribbon with a border of scale along 
the cortex. Photomicrographs _ illustrate 
the effectiveness of the method. This 
discovery should lead to some interesting 
studies on the chemical and physical proper- 
ties of the cortex, as distinct from those of 
the fiber as a whole.—R.K.W. 


Goulding, Ernest. The Development of 
Bast and Leaf Fiber Cultivation in the 
British Empire. Bull. Imp. Inst. 25, 
14 (1927). 

Review of the industries concerned with 
the production of the bast fibers, flax, hemp, 


jute and ramie in the British Empire. An 
excellent resumé of the history of the culti- 
vation of these fibers and the present extent 
of their cultivation. Good illustrations of 
flax and jute fields are included. A dis- 
cussion of leaf fibers will appear in the next 
issue of the bulletin.—R.O.’B. 


Simons, Harry. Fabric and design. Cloth- 

ing Trade J. 30, 68 (1927). 

The history of fabrics and design is traced 
briefly in this radio talk and some sugges- 
tions are given for their suitability for vari- 
ous types of individuals. 

Examples are cited which show how the 
motives behind the origin of fabrics are the 
same as for clothing: Decoration, comfort, 
modesty, and suggestion. 

The points which are discussed concerning 
the selection of suitable fabrics for individuals 
are: Purpose intended; color becoming to 
personal type; harmony between the figures 
and the material; age; season; skin texture: 
height and weight.—M.C. 
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Rathbone, Lucy. Short skirts, short sleeves, 
and short sales of cotton. Commerce 
and Finance, 16, no. 37, 1867 (1927). 
Results are given of a study made by the 

Textile and Clothing Division of the Bureau 

of Home Economics in an attempt to deter- 

mine the influence of dress styles and pat- 
terns on the consumption of cotton yardage. 

The average decrease in yardage of 40 
inch material required by designs shown in 
5 pattern magazines from 1918 to 1927 
inclusive was 1.7 yards and the decrease in 
yardage of 36-inch material was 1.9 yards. 
This was chiefly due to the change in the 
length of the skirt and length of sleeves. 
The skirt worn in 1919 reached to the ankles 
and most of the sleeves, even in the after- 
noon dresses, were full or three-quarter 
length. The changes in general style and 
silhouette have not been so marked as in 
some other periods, for the most part the 
rather straight lines being followed. 

Some evidence was found that the change 
in consumer demand might be due to the 
amount of advertising, free and otherwise, 
given to certain fabrics on the market. In 
recent years there has been less mention of 
cotton in the fabric forecasts while refer- 
ences to silk have beenincreased. The grow- 
ing popularity of other fibers and the de- 
crease in the amount of clothing worn by 
women may prove to be outstanding influ- 
ences in the yearly fluctuations in the sales 
of cotton dress goods.—M.C. 


Bradshaw, Hamilton. Coated textiles. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 19, 1109-10, 1927. 
There are three principal types of coated 

textiles, depending on whether the basic 

material applied to the fabric is rubber, 
pyroxylin, or linseed oil. All three types, 
the two former most extensively, have con- 
tributed greatly to the comfort, durability, 
and attractiveness of the present day auto- 
mobile. For example, such materials are 
used for tops, upholstery of open cars, door 
panels, side linings of taxicabs, kick boards, 
instrument boards, and curtains. Contrary 
to general opinion, the greater portion of 
coated textiles is not intended as a substitute 
or imitation leather. They are distinctive 
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materials supplying needs for which leather 
is not especially suited as well as supplement- 
ing the limited supply of leather.—R. K. W. 


Jackson, Lloyd E. and Wassell, Helen E. 
Mothproofing fabrics and furs. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 19, 1175-80, 1927. 

Under a fellowship established by the 
Mundatechnical Society of America at the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, an 
investigation has been carried on during the 
past four and a half years with the object of 
finding a suitable moth-repelling agent. Of 
all the substances and combinations of sub- 
stances studied, only the chinchona alka- 
loids and their derivatives have constantly 
met the criteria of excellence defined at the 
beginning of the investigation. They are 
inodorous; they adhere to the material and 
do not dust off; they can be applied evenly 
like a dyestuff; they do not affect adversely 
the physical properties of the textile fibers; 
they are soluble in inexpensive organic sol- 
vents, such as petroleum naphtha, as well as 
in water; they are non-toxic to human beings; 
they are economical from the industrial 
point of view; and they are excellent clothes- 
moth repellents. During the past year, a 
process using one of the chinchona alkaloids 
on a commercial scale in the dry-cleaning 
and dyeing industry has been successful. 
Plans for its commercialization are in prog- 
ress.—R. K. W. 


Hibbert, Eva. Notes on the effect of light 
on coloured cotton fabric. I. J. Soc. 
Dyers Colourists 43, 292 (1927). 

It has been suggested that the fading of 
certain dyed cotton is due to the reducing 
action of cellulose under the influence of 
light. To test this a piece of plain white 
calico and other pieces of the same material 
dyed with direct colors were exposed to light 
until the color was almost completely de- 
stroyed. In each case the destruction of the 
dyes took place long before the plain calico 
has acquired the copper number 3.6, a figure 
which represents an amount of reducing 
cellulose sufficient to reduce the color. Fur- 
ther, a piece of cloth heavily dyed with indigo 
and then exposed to light for 6 months was 
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wrapped in a piece of white calico and left 
for a fortnight. The white material was 
found to be stained with a yellow substance 
which was identified as isatin. This is the 
first recorded instance of the isolation and 
identification of a product of fading of a 
dyestuff.—R. O’B. 


Schofistall, Charles W. Résumé of the 
year’s textile research at the Bureau of 
Standards. Textile World 72, 103 (2729), 
(1927). 

A description and progress report of some 
seventeen problems are given in the article. 
The problems being studied concern them- 
selves mainly with the characteristics of 
textile fabrics and the changes brought 
about by storage, sunlight, laundering, and 
dry cleaning. Under the first heading be- 
long perhaps the photomicroscopic study 
of the mohair fiber, a study of mail-bag duck, 
of the increase and surface features of for- 
eign wool fabrics, of the wearing quality of 
carpet, of the bending capacity of rope 
yarn, of the twist of cotton yarns, and finally 
of the manufacture of a cotton substitute 
for parachute silk, this last problem leading 
to the development of an apparatus for 
measuring air permeability of textile fabrics. 

The deterioration of linen during storage, 
a spectrophotometric measurement of color 
fastness, a study of wet tensile properties, 
and the effect of ageing of rayon, the effect 
of storage, sunlight, and dry cleaning on the 
deterioration of weighted and unweighted 
silks, the dry cleaning of fur and feathers, 
the action of dry-cleaning reagents on the 
metal containers which may cause “gray- 
ing” of white and light-colored fabrics, and 
the removal of stains from cellulose-acetate 
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silk may be placed in the second group. 
Several problems which fall outside of this 
classification are the discovery of a stainless 
oil for use as a lubricant on machines in 
hosiery and underwear mills, the size stand- 
ardization of hosiery and underwear, and 
the formulation of a number of specifications 
in cooperation with the various technical 
committees of the Federal Specifications 
Board. 

It is worthy of note that the textile indus- 
try is maintaining much of this work thru 
the research associateship plan (U. S. Dept. 
Commerce, Bur. Standards Circular 296, 
Research Associates at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards) and otherwise is lending very valuable 
assistance.—A. E. H. 


Rayon underwear gains 45 per cent. Tex- 

tile World 71, 73 (2037) 1927. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion has issued a report covering a survey 
of the retail sales of women’s underwear in 
the United States. A total of 700 reports 
secured from 550 stores in 120 cities and 
24 states forms the basis of the complete 
survey. Analysis of the reports showed 
that rayon 36 per cent, silk 33 per cent, 
and cotton 31 per cent constituted the sales 
in 1926. As compared with 1925, during 
1926 sales of rayon underwear increased 8 
per cent; sales of cotton underwear declined 
33 per cent. The article also includes two 
charts, one in the form of pie diagrams giving 
subdivision by different material of retail 
sales of vests, bloomers, step-ins, union 
suits, slips, and night gowns in 1926. The 
other chart contrasts the sales of knit and 
woven rayon, cotton, and silk underwear 
in 1926.—A. E. H. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


MacLean, Angus H. Teaching about God. 

Child Study 5, Oct. 5-7, 14 (1927). 

A study of children’s ideas of God based 
ona survey of some 500 children from kinder- 
garten to junior high school age leads to the 
conclusion that many confused ideas result 
from such faults as teaching generalities 


and half truths; giving our own shaky and 
uncertain ideas to our children with the 
assurance of truth; teaching abstract ideas 
beyond the child’s comprehension; teaching 
seeming contradictions; teaching about God 
through stories without parallel in the child’s 
experience; failure to establish a spiritual 
fellowship with the child. To avoid or cor- 
rect mistakes the parent must live his own 
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faith, be honest with the child’s questions 
even to confessing his own uncertainties. 
The parent who desires his child to accept 
his own religious traditions must imbed 
these in the child’s emotions and sentiments 
through happy associations in family and 
church. He who is willing for his child to 
think independently must equip him to 
weigh and evaluate facts in all his relation- 
ships. 


Pressey, Luella and Pressey, Sydney. 
Analyses of three thousand illegibilities 
in the handwriting of children and of 
adults. Educ. Research Bull. 6, 270- 
273, 285 (1927). 

Characteristics which interfered with 
legibility of handwriting in students from 
third grade to college as here analysed suggest 
that major consideration be given such 
features in teaching handwriting rather 
than those influencing appearance. Meas- 
urement and diagnosis in handwriting 
through a chart based on this work makes 
easy determination of individual errors, 
simplifies teaching, and increases legibility 
in children’s writing. 


Bridges, K. M. B. Occupational interests 
of three-year-old children. Ped. Sem. 
and J. of Gen. Psychol. 34, 415-423 (1927). 
Children of this age show great interest 

in the Montessori cylinders, color matching, 

and building with large bricks. Boys show 
preference for occupations requiring muscu- 
lar activity, inventiveness, and initiative; 
girls prefer work with their fingers, following 
instructions, and routine activities, and 
show more diverse interests than boys. 

Interest in an occupation usually lasts 

about eight minutes, occasionally half an 

hour to an hour. This study does not indi- 
cate whether the sex differences shown are 
native or environmental. 


Wallin, J. E. W. and Gilbert, Margery. A 
brief educational attainment scale for 
clinical use. Ped. Sem. and J. Gen. 
Psychol. 34, 441-489 (1927). 

A scale is presented to meet the needs of 
school, institutional, and court clinics for 
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rapid individual educational ratings of 
deficient children, to determine approximate 
grade placement in the four fundamental 
branches, based on the performance of 1066 
unselected first, second, and third grade 
children. 


Barth, Von Alfred. Rhythmische gymnas- 
tik im dienste der erziehung. [Rhythmics 
as a means of education.] Revue Interna- 
tionale de l'enfant 4, 511-514 (1927). 
Rhythmics are valuable in teaching the 

child to enjoy life, in satisfying the demand 

for physical activity and motion for the 
difficult, the nervous, and the timid child, 
as well as for their aesthetic value. Note- 
worthy results have been obtained in the 

Vienna Settlement with the Delcroze system 

during three years, although success de- 

pends entirely upon the teaching staff. 


Hume, G. Disability in reading. Times 
[London] Educational Supplement 650, 
460 (1927). 

Detailed study of 130 children selected 
from 10,000 because of backwardness in 
reading showed 26 per cent to have I Q over 
100, 35 per cent between 85 and 100, the 
rest below 85. The causes of disability in 
50 per cent of the cases were extrinsic, in- 
volving poor attendance, low culture at 
home, physical defects, emotional disturb- 
ances, and poor teaching methods. Intrin- 
sic causes included defective memory for 
verbal symbols and inability to discriminate 
between simple letter and word forms. In- 
dividual teaching methods, complete co- 
operation from the child, and early recogni- 
tion of inefficient reading habits are essential 
to improvement. 


FORMATION AND BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


Rosenthal, J. The child who will not eat. 

Am. Med. 22, 636-638 (1927). 

Two forms of anorexia are recognized. 
The first, with no apparent physical cause, 
is due to faulty habits and is treated by re- 
education, proper food, intervals of feeding, 
rest, and recreation. The second is related 
to some form of injury resulting either from 
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improper food or some chronic catarrhal 
infection and is treated by general upbuild- 
ing, hygiene and rest, concentrated diet, 
tonics, and sunshine or quartz light. 


Whitley, Mary T. Religious development 
in adolescence. Child Study 5, 8-9 (1927). 
Since adolescence is the period of self- 

realization, religion makes a great appeal to 
the adolescent as a guide to what he shall 
think and believe, to setting up principles 
for conduct, or to a choice of his life work. 
To the child with a happy childhood these 
successive phases are normal: from 12 to 14 
years of age, centering of interest in the desire 
to join an organization with a worthy pur- 
pose, preferably requiring ceremonials and 
pledges; from 15 to 16, in the emotional 
accompaniments to social adjustments, for 
example, in a pledge of devotion to an 
idealized person, as the Christ; about 20, in 
an abstract philosophy of life. Throughout 
the period the emerging personality must 
test standards for itself, nor must we inter- 
fere either by sheltering it from the disastrous 
consequences of mistakes or by unspar- 
ing condemnation of the wrong-doer. An 
unhappy childhood makes adolescent prob- 
lems of adjustment overwhelmingly difficult 
and the period one of stress and storm. To 
insure highest development, childhood mal- 
adjustments must be prevented, wide and 
varied social contacts provided, with in- 
telligent sympathy and constructive criti- 
cism, broad viewpoints through science, 
philosophy, economics and comparative 
religion, outlets for emotional energy through 
creative work and through acquaintance 
with the beautiful in the arts as well as in 
thought and character. 


Stone, Lee A. What about the evils of 
masturbation? Clin. Med. and Surgery 
34, 819-825 (1927). 

The author discusses his belief that mas- 
turbation isa silly practice producing various 
functional disturbances which disappear 
immediately upon abandonment of the 
practice, and that its great harm lies in the 
development of a sense of inferiority which 
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makes the individual a coward until he 
stops the practice by his own volition. 


Watson, John B. Children’s fears—and 
how they grow. McCall’s Magasine. 
(November 1927). 

Fear of loud sounds and of loss of balance 
alone are present at birth, all other fears 
being built up or conditioned by association 
of a new experience with one of these in- 
stinctive fears. Negative reactions likewise 
are conditioned and parents through a 
conditioned response make “don’t” a power- 
ful inhibiting fence in the child’s life. 


Lippman, Hyman S. Certain behavior 
responses in early infancy. Ped. Sem. 
and J. Gen. Physiol. 34, 424-440 (1927). 
Three hundred and eighty-four observa- 

tions in infants from 4 to 18 months of age 
to determine ability to grasp 1, 2, and 3 
objects indicated that a normal infant of 5 
months should accept 1 object, at 7 months 
2 objects, and at 10 months 3 objects. Ob- 
servations are recorded of the methods of 
accepting these objects, of the tendency to 
and probable causes of crying, of loss of 
interest and of shyness during the tests. 
Forty-five per cent of 159 infants tested 
showed a varying degree of hypertonicity 
of the skeletal musculature coupled with 
the ability to hold the head erect during the 
first 3 weeks of life. Early ability to hold 
the head erect may not indicate mental 
precocity, but failure to do so after 4 months 
may be significant. No hand preference is 
shown at 4} months, after which an increas- 
ing tendency to right handedness develops. 


Chager, Mary E. An analysis of some of 
the methods of establishing health habits. 
Public Health Nurse 19, 444-447 (1927). 
The school nurse must apply sound educa- 

tional principles to her teaching, that the 

pupil derive satisfaction from the health 
habits established and not from artificial 
rewards, and that health inspections and 
failures in physical examinations and weigh- 
ings and measurings may never embarass or 
demoralize the child. Reports to parents 
of their children’s physical or mental defects 
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require skillful handling. Only health poems 
and stories of true literary value, and plays 
which result from the school health program 
and are not a device for teaching, should be 
used. 


HOME AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Schumacher, H. C. Environmental con- 
flicts in the family and social life of the 
modern child. Hosp. Social Service 16, 
299-306 (1927). 

The great social changes of the age, 
especially industrial development with its 
resultant urbanization and the feminine 
movement, have profoundly affected the 
family and made more acute and serious the 
environmental conflicts which always con- 
front youth. The home, church, school, 
theatre, all influence youth and should ac- 
tively cooperate to provide an environment 
favorable to sound character development. 


Gesell, Arnold and Lord, Elizabeth E. A 
psychological comparison of nursery school 
children from homes of low and high eco- 
nomic levels. Ped. Sem. and J. Gen. 
Physiol. 34, 339-356 (1927). 

In this study, undertaken to determine 
the early individual differences between 
comparable and contrastive pairs of pre- 
school children, the subjects were drawn 
from two nursery schools offering compa- 
rable environments, but one, school A, draw- 
ing children from well-to-do professional 
families and the other, school B, from tene- 
ment families of low economics status. A 
psycho-clinical comparison of the character- 
istics and capacities of 22 children from 30 
to 52 months of age, studied individually 
and then in pairs of one each from schools 
A and B, paired on the basis of age and time 
in the nursery school, is presented through 
psycho-graphs which plot adaptive behavior, 
language, and social behavior as determined 
through 15 well defined items. A summary 
of the findings shows a definite tendency 
toward superior mental equipment in chil- 
dren from school A, whether verbal, practical 
or emotional abilities are considered; this 
group excels in habits of eating, sleeping, 
adjustment to school régime, in the personal- 
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social qualities which involve attitudes, 
emotional vitality, and drive. The children 
from school B showed restraint and inhibition 
where the other group showed spontaneity 
and expressiveness. Those from school B 
excelled in self-care alone. 


PHYSICAL CARE AND DEVELOPMENT 


Taylor-Jones, Louise. A study of behavior 
in the newborn. Am. J. Med. Sciences 
174, 357 (1927). 

A record of the relations of 75 healthy 
babies to certain external stimuli during the 
first and during the second 24 hours of life, 
with the conclusions that most and possibly 
all of the special senses are used immediately 
after birth; that the day-old baby has many 
activities; that babies at birth have individ- 
uality and personality as shown by their 
varied performance; that babies learn on 
the first day of life, and that hence the for- 
mation of habits and character begins then; 
that studies of the reactions at this age may 
be of value in estimating the mental capacity 
and sufficient information derived to make 
a fairly reliable prognosis of future develop- 
ment. It was observed that much loss of 
weight was accompanied by a decrease of 
4 to } inch in the ankle and wrist meas- 
urements on the second day; that normally 
the length of arm and leg were equal at 
birth, but in the infant born before term the 
arm was longer; after expected date the leg 
was longer. The walking and the crawling 
phenomena of the new born were also ob- 
served. | 


Rohleder, Glenn G. The child health 
demonstration of Mansfield and Richland 
Counties, Ohio. Edu. Research Bull. 
6, 298-302 (1927). 

An account of a successful cooperative 
venture in bridging the gap between the 
knowledge and the application of child 
health measures. 


Beith, Esther M. The infant. Hosp. Social 
Service 16, 333-337 (1927). 
A discussion of the Toronto plan for infant 
health work with its unusual coordination 
of activities and completeness of program. 
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Dublin, Louis I. Child health protection 
or neglect: the ultimate cost to the com- 
munity. Revue Internationale de l’En- 
fant 4, 489-502 (1927). 

General application of our present knowl- 
edge and practices of preventive medicine in 
the United States would result in preventing 
the death of 162,500 children under 15 years 
of age annually. Based on statistical esti- 
mates of the child’s economic value to the 
nation these preventable deaths represent 
an annual wastage of $2,200,000,000, while 
sickness of children under 15, largely pre- 
ventable, costs annually 200,000,000 more, 
a total loss of two and one-half billions. In 
communities where child health work has 
been developed the results prove its feasi- 
bility. At present the average per capita 
expenditure for this work is between 75 
cents and one dollar. Twice that would 
insure modest but effective work at less cost 
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than the sum now spent for child sickness 
alone, and at but one-tenth the money value 
of the preventable child deaths. To neglect 
children does not pay, morally or financially. 


MacDill, Marjorie. How healthy are your 
children? Science News-Letter 12, 161- 
162, 167-168 (1927). 

The death rate of children between 1 and 4 
has been reduced in 25 years from 21 to 6 
per 1000, and should be further reduced to 
1 per 1000. To this end such preventative 
measures as general physical examinations, 
smallpox vacination, diphtheria immuniza- 
tion, examination of teeth, eyes, and ears, 
removal of diseased tonsils and adenoids 
should be adopted, and the community 
should recognize its responsibility for a 
comprehensive child welfare program. 


H.R. H. 


MISCELLANY 


Purnell Research. A mimeographed 
list of the projects in home economics to be 
carried out under Purnell funds in 1927-28 
may be obtained on application to Miss Sybil 
L. Smith at the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


School Equipment. Companies furnish- 
ing building material, school supplies and 
equipment are listed under thirteen headings 
in the Education Research Bulletin, Volume 
VI, number 15, issued October 26, 1927 by 
the College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. Included are perhaps a 
score of concerns dealing in home economics 
equipment. 


League of Nations. The September 
issue of the League News issued by the League 
of Nations Non-Partisan Association, 6 
East 39th Street New York City, is an edu- 
cation number devoted to news of the educa- 
tional work of the League, with items of 
progress from this and other countries. 


South American Notes. A conference of 
schools of domestic science recently held in 
Rio de Janeiro is reported in the Bulletin 


of the Pan American Union for October, its 
object being to secure such schools in that 
city. Speakers discussed similar work in 
the United States, Natal, State of Rio do 
Norte, and Minas Geraes. Special interest 
was shown in child care taught in coopera- 
tion with a day nursery. 

The same number carries two illustrated 
articles which might furnish good reference 
material for home economics classes: Feeding 
Rio de Janeiro, and one on the manufactur- 
ing development in Argentina, the latter 
including among others the meat, glass, 
ornamental iron, and furniture industries. 


Progress Under the Sheppard-Towner 
Act. The promotion of the welfare and 
hygiene of maternity and infancy through 
the administration of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 
is given in Publication No. 178 of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor. 


Rural Parent-Teachers Associations. 
The Rural Life Bureau of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
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has issued a pamphlet, “Source Material for 
the Use of Rural Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion Units,” which describes this organiza- 
tion in the Bureau and brings together 
papers on different aspects of its parent- 
teacher work in rural communities by well- 
known specialists, among them B. F. Andrews 
and Adelaide Baylor. Lists of references 
add to its value. 


Cafeteria. Yet more notes on the 
origin of the word cafeteria to designate a 
self-service eating or drinking plan are given 
by Phillips Barry in American Speech for 
November 1927. 


The Story of Leather. A film of this 
name showing the production and uses of 
leather has been prepared for school use by 
American Leather Producers, Inc., a national 
trade organization with headquarters at 1 
Park Avenue, New York. The organiza- 
tion also distributes a school exhibit of 
materials used in tanning leather. 


Farm Livingin Minnesota. A preliminary 
report of studies made by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the University of 
Minnesota in cooperation has been prepared 
by E. L. Kirkpatrick and A. T. Hoverstad 
and issued in mimeographed form from the 
Bureau of Agriculture Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Birth Control Clinic. It is announced 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association that a group of prominent 
Baltimore physicians are arranging for the 
opening of a birth control clinic at which 
no propaganda will be dispensed and no 
patients will be accepted unless sent by a 
physician. Actively interested in the work 
are such men from Johns Hopkins University 
as Dr. J. H. Williams, professor of obstetrics, 
Dr. Adolf Meyer, professor of psychiatry, 
Director W. H. Howell of the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, and Director 
Raymond Pearl of the Institute for Biologi- 
cal Research. 


Taxon Bachelors. Italy has introduced a 
tax on bachelors, the proceeds of which are, 
most appropriately, to go to the National 
Bureau of Maternity and Infant Welfare, 
and Premier Mussolini is said to favor a 
similar tax on childless marriages. No 
reference is made to spinsters in the news 
release on the subject recently issued by the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. 


Bernice P. Bishop Museum. The bul- 
letins issued by this museum in Honolulu 
are an important but but little known source 
of information about Hawaii and its prod- 
ucts, as witness the one on poi, taro, and 
limu abstracted on page 52. The price of 
that bulletin is $1.00. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Civic Association. For the 
annual meeting held October 24 to 28, 
1927, the novel experiment was successfully 
tried of holding a traveling meeting. It 
began in the metropolitan districts of Boston 
and Providence and continued over to and 
up the Connecticut Valley from Springfield 
to Greenfield. Members were transported 
by automobile, planning officials and civic 
organizations aided in arrangements, and 
the formal sessions, reduced to a minimum, 
were held where the party stopped for 
meals or overnight. The estimated cost 
for rooms, meals, and transportation during 
the five days of the trip was fifty dollars a 


person. 

American Vocational Association. At the 
second annual convention held in Los 
Angeles, December 17 to 20, the section on 
home economics education held three ses- 
sions arranged by Grace Gillett of Olympia. 
They were devoted to committee reports, 
the relation between home economics and 
industrial education, and child development 
and parentaleducation. At least two papers 
at other section meetings were of special 
interest to home economists: “(Homemak- 
ing courses in the part-time school” by 
Adelaide Bayler and “The relation of the 
part-time school to adult education” by 
C. A. Prosser. 

International Council of Nurses. At 
the interim conference held in Geneva last 
summer the plan for holding the regular 
1929 conference in Peking was regretfully 
abandoned because of disturbed conditions 
in China and Montreal was chosen as meet- 
ing place. 

Women’s Foundation for Health. At the 
Exposition of Women’s Arts held at the 
Astor Hotel, New York, last October, the 
Foundation had a successful booth at which 
there was a daily demonstration of correct 


posture, good feet, and normal height-weight 
together with talks by specialists, commer- 
cial exhibits of suitable products, and the 
making of posture outlines by the schemato- 
graph and of footprints by the “foot-o- 
graph.” In addition there were four public 
programs on the central stage where relaxa- 
tion, straight-foot walking, good posture, 
and dancing for health were demonstrated 
by students from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, under the direction of Miss 
Josephine Petts. 

School Health Study. The field work 
for the study to be made by the American 
Child Health Association was begun on 
September 21, squads of five persons going 
to various cities to conduct examinations 
and tests of about a hundred sixth-grade 
children in each place. Data are being 
gathered on such points as posture, nutri- 
tion, teeth, hearing, and health habits, 
attitudes, and knowledge. 

National Negro Health Week. At a 
meeting held November 1 in the office of 
the Surgeon General of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, representatives of thirteen 
important organizations concerned with 
public welfare discussed arrangements for 
the fourteenth celebration of a week devoted 
to permanent health work among negroes. 
The week each year includes the birthday of 
Booker T. Washington, and in 1928 will 
come April 1 to 8. At the November meet- 
ing special emphasis was placed on the 
steady decrease in the negro death rate, a 
decrease more rapid than that of whites in 
certain southern states. 

Carolina New College. The Stanley 
McCormick School in Burnsville, North 
Carolina, has recently changed its name to 
Carolina New College and describes its 
educational idea and program as follows: 
“The educational program of the institution 
is offered as an alternative for the ordinary 
school and college training. The work is 
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simple enough to profit the young person 
of narrow opportunity or limited mental 
capacity and advanced enough to give the 
adequate intellectual start for those who are 
equipped to achieve social leadership or 
creative accomplishment. For those who 
follow the regular five year course of study 
the time consumed would be about equal to 
that required for graduation from a junior 
college, and the graduate would presumably 
be about twenty years of age.” Young men 
and women wishing such an education and 
well-qualified teachers desiring opportunity 
of “interpreting life to modern young people 
unfettered by tradition or standardization,” 
are invited to communicate with the presi- 
dent, Leroy F. Jackson. 

Wittenberg College. In connection with 
the dedication of its new Chemistry-Psychol- 
ogy building last October, Wittenberg 
College in Springfield, Ohio, held a confer- 
ence on chemistry and a symposium on 
feelings and emotions both of which were 
addressed by persons of international dis- 
tinction. Aside from those present in per- 
son a dozen or more well-known European 
psychologists sent papers to be read by 
proxy so that it was justly said that “a 
more illustrious group of psychologists had 
never participated in a symposium.” 

Scholarships in Child Development. The 
National Research Council announces that 
applications for the National Scholarships 
in Child Development for the year 1928-29 
will be received up to January 21, 1928, 
and that full information and application 
blanks may be obtained from Dr. L. R. 
Marston, executive secretary, Committee 
on Child Development, National Research 
Council, Washington, D.C. These scholar- 
ships are substantially the equivalent of 
the national fellowships in child development 
which have been awarded for the last two 
years by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial on the advice and recommendation 
of the committee, and are open to college 
graduates with one year of special training. 
The name has now been changed to avoid 
confusion with a new series of grants which 
will be made for more advanced research 
to holders of a doctor’s degree; these are to 
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be known as national fellowships and will 
be administered similarly to the scholarships; 
further information regarding them may be 
obtained at the address cited. 

Economic Prizes. The announcement is 
made of the 24th annual competition for 
the so-called Hart, Schaffner, and Marx 
prizes granted for the best discussions of 
economic subjects. Two classes of contest- 
ants are invited: class A, including all resi- 
dents of the United States, to whom two 
prizes of $1000 and $500 respectively are 
offered for papers received by June 1, 1928, 
and class B, including only undergraduates 
in American colleges, to whom prizes of 
$300 and $200 are offered for papers received 
by July 1. Full information may be ob- 
tained from the chairman of the committee 
in charge, Professor J. Lawrence Laughlin, 
University of Chicago. 

Scholastic Awards. The annual competi- 
tion among high school students sponsored 
by the high school classroom magazine, 
The Scholastic, will this year admit examples 
of metal work, pottery, textile designs, and 
other forms of art applied to everyday ob- 
jects such as doorknobs, wallpaper, porridge 
bowls, as well as the already established 
divisions for fine arts, literature, and com- 
munity service. Three thousand dollars 
will be distributed in prizes and the winning 
entries will be exhibited next spring at the 
Carnegie Institute and other museums. 
The closing date is March 12, and rules and 
regulations may be obtained from The 
Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wall Paper Design Competition. The 
Art Alliance of America announces that to 
stimulate the creative ability of American 
designers in the field of wall paper an open 
competition will be held for seven prizes, 
amounting to $1000, donated by the Thomas 
Strahan Company. Designs will be re- 
ceived by the Art Alliance from February 
11 to 14, and will be judged by a jury of 
seven on February 17. Full information 
and entry blanks may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Wall Paper Design Competition, 
Art Alliance of America, 65 East 56th 
Street, New York City. 

Home Economics Travel. What is said 
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to be the first educational travel group 
concerning itself with home economics is 
being organized for the summer of 1928 
under the auspices of the American Institute 
of Education Travel by Irma Gross, assistant 
professor of home economics at Michigan 
State College. The general subject for 
study is family life in western Europe, and 
the itinerary will include England, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. 
At a meeting held in the Little Rock High 
School on November 10, the outstanding 
reports dealt with increase of members, 
recent conferences, the student loan fund, 
and the rapid growth of the student clubs. 
Special speakers were Alice Edwards, Erica 
Christianson, and Mrs. Henrietta Burton. 
Sectional meetings on foods and clothing 
were also held. 

Vocational Home Economics Conference. 
The home economics teachers of the voca- 
tional schools held a conference at Little 
Rock November 8 and 9 at which Erica 
Christianson talked on “Improvement of 
teachers in service; Druzilla Kent and 
Minnie Allen on “Better homes;” C. L. 
Tipton on “Rural planting;” Mrs. Henrietta 
Burton, on “Parental education;” Lucy Tor- 
son on “Art related to the home.” 

Arkansas State University. The home 
economics department has acquired a build- 
ing of its own, the old agricultural building 
remodeled, redecorated, and renamed Home 
Economics Hall. 

Little Rock. The new million-and-a-half- 
dollar building for the high school contains 
well equipped home economics laboratories 
as well as a model apartment. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
The November News Letter, conveyed to 
members programs of the December insti- 
tute sessions and of the American Vocational 
Association as well as reports of the Ashe- 
ville meeting, plans for work, and other 
items of Association business and interest. 
The News Letter is published twice a year. 
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States wishing to exchange will please 
address the editor, Essie L. Elliott, Manual 
Arts High School, Los Angeles. 

Student Clubs. Gladys Nevenzel, at 
State Teachers College, San Jose, has con- 
tinued the state wide organization of student 
clubs so ably begun by Saidee Stark, and 
reports many interesting activities. 

University of California. Dr. Agnes 
Fay Morgan is collaborating with the College 
of Dentistry in the attempt to discover any 
relationship which may exist between diet 
and pyorrhea. Dogs, monkeys, and rats 
are being used. The household science 
department has about twenty other research 
problems under way and is looking forward 
to new quarters in the Life Science building. 

University of California, Southern Branch. 
Dr. Jane Dale is teaching an extension course 
in nutrition at Long Beach. Bernice Allen 
spoke on “Food in its Relation to Health 
and Beauty” at the Ambassador Food 
Show in October. 

Food Clinic. Under the auspices of the 
California Tuberculosis Association, Frances 
Stern, chief of the Food Clinic of the Boston 
Dispensary, conducted a food clinic at the 
Lutheran Hospital during the month of 
November. In addition to the daily clinic, 
special days each week were set aside for 
special groups such as dietitians, home 
economics teachers, social service workers. 
There were also evening lectures which 
proved most popular. Speakers included 
Dr. Helen B. Thompson, Dr. Victor Stork, 
Dr. Florence Nesbit, Dr. Herbert Stolz, 
Dr. Gertrude Laws, and Dr. E. Van Norman 
Emery. 

Scripps Metabolic Clinic. A group of 
home economics teachers from Los Angeles 
and San Diego in October visited the Meta- 
bolic Clinic at La Jolla, of which Dr. James 
W. Sherrill is director and Helen Anderson 
head dietitian. Of especial interest were 
the methods by which each patient, whether 
ten years old or seventy, is taught to calcu- 
late his own ration; the basal metabolism 
machine; the diet kitchen; and the beautiful 
quarters for those who live at the clinic. 

San Francisco. Ellen Bartlett, super- 
visor of home economics in San Francisco, 
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will leave in January for a four months’ 
tour of the world. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Association. 
There was a joint meeting of the Association 
and the Eastern Division of the Education 
Association at which Dr. C. A. Prosser was 
guest of honor atluncheon. Mrs. Kinyon of 
Denver reported on the Asheville meeting. 
The new oflicers are: president, Anna Wil- 
liams, University of Colorado; secretary, 
Mary Ferris, La Porte. 

Colorado Education Association. The 
three divisions all held meetings during the 
second week in November; the Western 
Division, Martha Dyer, president, at Grand 
Junction; the Southern Division, Pearl 
Brown, president, at Pueblo; and the East- 
ern Division, Margaret Lacy Smigh of Fort 
Collins, president, at Denver. New methods 
for presenting home economics was the 
theme of this meeting. 

Vocational Home Economics. Preced- 
ing the state home economics association 
meeting the teachers of vocational education 
held their meeting in Denver with Mary 
Blodgett in charge. Miss Vorhees of 
Nebraska and Miss Russell of Iowa State 
College were speakers. Dr. C. A. Prosser 
spoke on “The Pedagogy of Vocational 
Education” at a joint meeting of the trades- 
industrial, arts-industrial, and high school 
vocational agricultural sections. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. 
Grace Burwell, state supervisor of home 
economics, has been elected secretary-treas- 
urer in the place of Ida Anders. 

Florida State College for Women. The 
new $20,000 practice house, which will 
probably be ready for occupancy early in 
the year, is old English in architectural 
style and is to be used as a model home in 
which five seniors and the supervisor, Leila 
Venable, will live for periods of six weeks 
each. 

Home Demonstration Work. The girls 
of Lake County are providing scholarship 
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funds for one of their club girls to attend 
Florida State College for Women this year. 

Ruth O’Brien, of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, a speaker at the recent state 
meeting of home demonstration agents, had 
with her an exhibit of children’s clothing 
which she had lent to the agents for use with 
women’s home demonstration clubs. 

State Department of Public Instruction. 
Ivol Spafford, federal agent for home eco- 
nomics, spent the week of November 14 
visiting the Smith-Hughes schools in West 
Florida. 


GEORGIA 


Savannah Home Economics Association. 
At the October meeting plans were made for 
raising money to be used as a scholarship in 
home economics. 

Atlanta. The Home Economics Club of 
the Fulton County High School organized 
for 1927-28 with seventy-five members; the 
president, Thelma Howell, attended the 
Asheville meeting last June. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. The 
northern district held a benefit bridge No- 
vember 5 and raised forty dollars of Idaho’s 
quota for the Ellen H. Richards Memorial 
Fund. 

Idaho State University. The home eco 
nomics club at its last meeting voted to 
contribute ten dollars to the Ellen H. Rich- 
ards Memorial Fund. Enough money was 
cleared from the annual Co-Ed Prom, held 
October 22 and sponsored by the Club, to 
add three fifty-dollar scholarships to the 
club’s loan scholarship fund. At a meeting 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in October the Club was represented on the 
program by Helen Jensen who told about 
its activities during the past year. 

Appointments to the faculty include: Dr. 
Ella Woods, formerly professor of the 
chemistry of nutrition at the University of 
Wisconsin, to be research professor of home 
economics. Elizabeth Johnson, formerly 


specialist in interior decoration at the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Arts, and 
teacher in the Minnesota public schools and 
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at Iowa State College, to be assistant direc- 
tor of art and design; Ida Ingalls, for four 
years home economics teacher at the State 
College of North Dakota, to be assistant 
professor of home economics; Leah Tuttle, 
formerly graduate nurse in the University 
Infirmary, to be assistant in home economics. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. 
The seventh annual meeting was held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, November 10-12. 
Papers at the general meeting Friday after- 
noon were Education in home economics in 
Europe, by Dean A. R. Mann; The effect of 
home economics training on family relation- 
ships, by Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood; 
What is the “typical’’ American family? by 
Day Monroe. At a joint banquet of the 
Association and the Illinois Society for Vo- 
cational and Practical Education, the 
speakers were Lorado Taft and Lita Bane. 
The next morning separate meetings were 
arranged by the college, school, homemakers, 
institution, and home economics in business 
sections and the club group. Plans were 
made to complete the quota assigned to 
Illinois for the Ellen H. Richards Fund 
under the leadership of Ruth Wardall in 
the state at large and Laura Winkelman in 
Chicago. A membership of 1000 was set 
as a goal for the year. By its vote to em- 
ploy a part-time executive secretary the 
Association gained the distinction of being 
the first state organization to provide a 
paid worker to promote its work. 

Illinois Woman’s College. Clarice L. 
Scott is clothing instructor in the place of 
Bess Viemont, resigned. 

Illinois Wesleyan University. Mate Gid- 
dings has resigned to accept a Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller scholarship child 
development and Mary Vesser to study at 
Columbia University. Daisy I. Purdy and 
Grace Trumbo have been appointed in their 
stead. 

James Millikin University. Mabel Dun- 
lap, for many years on the faculty of the 
clothing department, has resigned to take 
charge of the clothing department at Stout 
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Institute and Edith Rhyne has been ap- 
pointed in her place. 

Lewis Institute. Clara Morse of the foods 
department has resigned to take charge of 
the Salmagundi Tea Room which has been 
opened by Marie Blancke of the art de- 
partment. 

School of Domestic Arts and Science. 
On November 12th the director, Lillian A 
Kemp, and her staff entertained the Illinois 
Home Economics Association at tea at the 
North Branch of the school. A tour of in- 
spection was made through the practice tea 
room, the practice apartment, the students 
residence, and the new nursery school. 
The last was opened in October under the 
direction of Mrs. Lulu R. Lancaster who has 
a three months’ leave of absence from her 
position as a supervisor of the nursery school 
at Iowa State College; it offers the home- 
making students a thoroughly practical 
course in child care and training. Courses 
are also offered to young mothers of the 
neighborhood and others not enrolled in 
the full-time homemaking curriculum. 

University of Chicago. After spending 
the autumn quarter in Chicago, Marion 
Talbot left in December to become acting 
president of Constantinople Woman’s Col- 
lege. 

Special studies in family expenditures 
have been begun this year under the direc- 
tor of Dr. Hazel Kyrk. Day Monroe has 
been giving all her time during the first 
quarter to research along this line. She 
will begin teaching in the winter quarter. 

Students of the department of home eco- 
nomics, undér the general supervision of 
Lydia Roberts, are engaged in putting a 
nursery school program into the Chicago 
Orphan Asylum. Amy Brady is the direc- 
tor of the work, and her assistants are Aldene 
Scantlin, and Helen Barrett. Other stu- 
dents from the department assist regularly 
for the benefit of the practical training thus 
received. 

University of Illinois. The new members 
of the home economics department are 
Evelyn C. Colburn, Rossleene Merle Amold, 
Louise E. Milhouse, and Margaret L. Plant. 

Kathryn G. Van Aken, state leader of 
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home economics extension has returned 
to the University after a six months’ leave 
of absence. 

Anna Belle Robinson and Elizabeth Todd 
recently took the students in their methods 
classes and the student teachers on a specially 
arranged motor-bus trip to four schools 
within a radius of twenty-five miles of the 
University. The groups were divided into 
two sections, which made the trips on sepa- 
rate days. By previous agreement with the 
schools certain types of lessons were in 
progress during the visits so that the 
students could be advised in advance as to 
what to look for in the different schools. 

Vocational Homemaking Conference. An 
unusual feature of the conference held in 
Chicago November *11 and 12 was the 
suggestion made in advance to teachers 
that it was not necessary to dismiss classes 
in order to attend, but that on the contrary, 
such absence furnished an opportunity to 
give students the responsibility of looking 
after themselves. Advice was given as to 
the sort of work to be assigned and for the 
organization of a student committee to 
assume some of the supervising duties of 
the teacher. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The membership is about 350 with every 
effort being made to reach the 500 mark. 

By means of a budget we have been able 
to place the Association on a firm financial 
basis. A certain proportion of the surplus 
each year is to be given to the Ellen H. 
Richards’ Fund until our quota is reached. 

The Homemakers Section is beginning to 
study research problems in children’s budgets 
under Miriam Rapp, director of research, 
Purdue University. 

The main objective for the fall meetings 
of student clubs was to inform the clubs as 
to the aims, activities, methods of financing, 
and attendance at clubs as shown in the 
study made by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and then to discuss these 
in relation to the Indiana clubs. The rela- 
tion of the clubs to the state association was 


discussed. Splendid attendance and _ lots 
of interest on the part of the girls was mani- 
fest. 

State Teachers Association. The con- 
vention bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Indianapolis assisted in making plans for 
the accommodation of the home economics 
section of the State Teachers Association. 
The spring meeting will be held at Fort 
Wayne in April. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Gladys Vaile who has a master’s degree 
from the University of Chicago, is instructor 
in foods and nutrition department. Gradu- 
ate assistants are Margaret Raffington, 
Kansas State Agricultural College and M. 
Irene Bailey, University of Nebraska. 

Dura-Louise Cockrell, who was recently 
at the Merrill-Palmer School, is in charge 
of the nursery school in the department of 
household economics, and is assisted by 
Mrs. Leone Kell. Although there is a long 
waiting list the enrollment will be kept at 
15, with children between the ages of about 
eighteen months and four years. No more 
children over three years old will be admitted. 

Esther Bruner has returned from a year’s 
work at Chicago University and is dividing 
her time between teaching in the clothing 
and textiles department and carrying on 
research for the department in connection 
with the Experiment Station. Alpha Latzke, 
719, and Bess Viemont, Purdue ’21, are 
graduate assistants in the same department. 
New equipment includes a fadometer, a 
Mullin’s tester for bursting strength, and a 
dial and weight for the Scott breaking- 
strength machine, with which to obtain 
more accurate readings with light-weight 
materials. 

The food and baby clinic held Friday 
afternoons from three to five, is a joint pro- 
ject of the food economics and nutrition and 
the household economics departments. The 
baby clinic is under the charge of Jean 
Dobbs, assistant professor in héusehold 
economics and graduate nurse; all children 
under school age are admitted, weights and 
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heights are taken, and instructions are given 
to the mothers. The food clinic, conducted 
by Dr. Margaret S. Chaney, is open to all 
who have questions regarding diet as related 
to health. Students, faculty members, and 
town people alike take advantage of this 
opportunity for advice concerning such 
conditions as general health, constipation, 
obesity, malnutrition, anemia, rickets, and 
pregnancy. Among the most regular at- 
tendants are babies and their mothers. As 
a result of interest shown in the clinic by 
townspeople Dr. Chaney is giving a series 
of well-attended lectures on the general 
subject of food for the family. 

Extension Service. Martha Rath, home 
demonstration agent in Bourbon County, 
has been working for the Douglas-Pectin 
Corporation since November, 1 as a demon- 
strator of Certo. 

Sarah Jane Patton has returned from two 
years’ teaching in mission schools in Honolulu 
and has gone back into extension work in 
the state. 

Loretta McElmurry, clothing specialist, 
has returned after a year’s leave spent in 
studying at the State College at Brookings, 
South Dakota, and assisting in the extension 
division there. Irene Taylor, who filled 
Miss McElmurry’s place in Kansas during 
her absence, has gone to Michigan as cloth- 
ing and textiles specialist. 

At the annual conference of home demon- 
stration agents and county farm agents 
held October 17 to 22, the special theme for 
home demonstration agents was a long-time 
home economics program, and plans were 
made for continuing project work so that 
more practices would be adopted. Cloth- 
ing, household management, and foods and 
nutrition are being continued for the fourth 
year as subjects of study in some counties. 

Beginning January 1, there will be twenty- 
two home demonstration agents in Kansas, 
five more than last year. 

University of Kansas. Elizabeth C. 
Sprague has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence, which she plans to spend in Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Sybil Woodruff is acting head 
of the department of home economics. 

Nina Irene Miller, a graduate of Kansas 


State Agricultural College, has joined the 
faculty of the University. 

Elma Miller, an alumna, is teaching half- 
time in the division of foods and nutrition 
and devoting part of her time to study. 

Elizabeth Meguiar is acting dean of women 
for the present year. 

Dr. Sybil Woodruff was elected Grand 
President of Iota Sigmi Pi, honorary organi- 
zation of women in chemistry, at the con- 
clave held in Cleveland, Ohio, in June. 

State Teachers College, Pittsburg. Agnes 
Saunders co-head of home economics, is 
spending a year’s leave of absence at Chicago 
University. 

LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Associaticr. 
A meeting was held in New Orleans, Decem- 
ber 1 and 2, in conjunction with the Louisiana 
Teachers Association. In addition to round- 
table conferences there were two sessions, 
one on home economics education and the 
other on child development and _ health 
education, for each of which an unusually 
strong program of speakers was provided. 
Mrs. Adele Stewart, supervisor of household 
arts for the City of New Orleans, was chair- 
man of local arrangements, and, with her 
corps of teachers, arranged a most interesting 
time for all home economists in Louisiana. 

State Fair, Shreveport. This year’s pro- 
gram provided a fine opportunity for ex- 
hibiting the homemaking activities of the 
high school home economics departments. 
In the opinion the judges, who were Esther 
Rogers, Helen Carter, Louise J. Lahr, and 
Ida Reese, the exhibits represented an ex- 
ceptionally complete exhibit of class room 
activities. The work in child care and 
training, displayed by means of posters 
showing the method of teaching food and 
health habits to children, and the exhibit 
of garments for infants and children from 
two to six years of age particularly attracted 
the attention of the thousands of visitors. 
In addition to the exhibits, there was a con- 
test in scoring various homemaking prob- 
lems, and in wearing the clothing on display 
was held. About fifty girls participated 
in this, practically every school won a place, 
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six college credits, will be given by Irma 
H. Gross, Assistant Professor of Home ; 
Economics at Michigan State College, 
under the auspices of 


The American Institute 
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585 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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and it was generally considered one of the 
most successful phases of the exhibits. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. A 
meeting was arranged in Portland on October 
27, in connection with the state teachers’ 
conference whose department of home 
economics met the following day. At the 
Association meeting, at which the president, 
Helen Lockwood, was chairman, speakers 
were Pearl Greene, Mrs. Elizabeth Mac- 
Donald, and Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey. Offi- 
cers for the coming year are: president, 
Helen Spaulding, University of Maine; 
secretary-treasurer, Madeline Kingsley; coun- 
cilor and alternate, Helen Lockwood and 
Florence L. Jenkins. 

At the teacher’s meeting on October 28, 
Lena E. Shorey, home economics supervisor 
of Portland, presided. Mrs. Tobey spoke 
on ‘‘Personality and clothes,” and S. Agnes 
Donham on “Finer development through 
planned spending.” 


MARYLAND 


University of Maryland. Mrs. Paul EF. 
Howe, who makes the abstracts of periodical 
literature on child development and parental 
education for the JouRNAL, is this year con- 
ducting the course in child care at the College 
of Education in the University of Mary- 
land. Miss MacNaughton, professor of 
home economics education, is on leave from 
the College and is studying on a Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Scholarship. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The fall meeting was held at Cecil 
Arms, Pittsfield, with the Berkshire County 
group acting as hostesses. Agnes Houston 
Craig, the new president, was in the chair 
and reports of the Asheville meeting proved 
of great interest. 

The speaker of the day was Dr. Grace 
MacLeod, who at the morning session 
spoke on “The most recent development in 
nutrition” and in the afternoon led a dis- 
cussion on “Food facts and how to use them.” 
This discussion was so interesting that it 


was decided to have a new form of all-day 
discussional sessions at the spring meeting. 
That is to meet on the campus of Radcliff 
College, Cambridge, on April 28 and the 
subject of discussion will be “Modern educa- 
tion for the modern home.” 

It is with great satisfaction that the Asso- 
ciation announces an increase over its 
original quota of one thousand dollars for 
the Ellen H. Richards Fund, and that it is 
within fifteen dollars of its twelve hundred 
mark. 

The sectional groups of the Massachusetts 
Association are meeting regularly and putting 
forth very interesting programs. A flier 
sent out this fall for use in securing member- 
ships shows the work of each section and how 
a member may keep in touch with its work. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
Officers for the present year are: President, 
Jessie Walton, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, Kalamazoo; vice president, Mrs. 
Ruth Schumacher; councilor, Minnie L. 
Irons; alternate councilor, Dr. Marie Dye; 
secretary, Elizabeth Creighton; treasurer, 
Ruby Anderson. 

Michigan Education Association. Home 
economics section meetings were held at 
eight of the nine district meetings during the 
month of October, and at the state meeting 
at Jackson. Talks, demonstration lessons, 
and discussions made varied and interesting 
programs, 

Vocational Home Economics. Ten group 
conferences held in different parts of the 
state during the year 1927-28 for the teachers 
of vocational home economics will take the 
place of the general summer conference. 
The first conference was held at Ludington, 
Michigan, on October 26th, with the “prob- 
lem plan” as the major theme. The 
teachers compared their problems in the 
units of work planned for this semester. A 
demonstration in the organization of major 
and sub-problems for a unit was given. 
The teachers then worked in small groups in 
the preparation of problems for other units 
than the ones demonstrated. 
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Only eggs these two 
Achictous cakes! 


T this time of the year when eggs are 
scarce and high, these egg-saving recipes 

are especially interesting. Only 3 eggs are 
needed to make these two cakes; the yolks 
are used in the Gold Cake—the whites in the 
Angel Cake. And each cake is truly delicious! 


In almost any good cake recipe, the num- 
ber of eggs can be successfully reduced by 


using more baking powder. Only a Cream of 

lartar Baking Powder should be used for 2¢ cup milk 
this substitution, however, because it never to come toa boil. Add 3s teaspoon salt to 3 egg whites 
. c ° a eat until very stiff. ot sugar syrup s to 
leaves a bitter taste, even when the quantity — egg whites, beating continually and well, et oeal while 
is increased. measuring other ingredients. Sift together 5 times 1 
‘ P cup pastry flour, 2 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder and 
In reducing the number of eggs in cake 1, teaspoon cream of tartar and fold into egg mixture. 
Add teaspoon almond extract and teaspoon vanilla. 
recipes, the following rules are important: Pour into a small ungreased angel cake tin and bake in 
moderate oven at 350° F. for about 30 minutes. Remove 
from oven, invert pan and allow to stand until entirely 

cold. Cover top and sides with Pistachio Icing. 


1. The substitution of baking powder for 
eggs is best accomplished in selecting cake 
recipes calling for from two to six eggs. 


2. For each egg omitted, add }4 teaspoon 
Royal Baking Powder. 


3. Use more liquid in recipes where eggs are 
reduced. ‘Two tablespoons liquid should 
be added for each egg omitted. 


4. Cakes with few eggs are best if served the 


day or the day after they are made. GOLD CAKE 

For this cake use the recipe just above the 3-Egg Angel 
Cake on page 10 of the Royal Cook Book. Bake in shal- 
low pan and cut into diamond shaped pieces and frost 
if desired. This cake is also excellent plain served warm, 
or, the day it is made, with whipped cream. 


Royal, the Cream 
of Tartar Baking 
Powder. Contains 
no alum — leaves 
no bitter taste 


(free: 


The Royal Cook Book of 350 tested recipes. Just mail the coupon. 


Tue Rovat Bakinc Powper Co. 
Dept. A, 100 East 42nd St., New York City 
Please send me free copy of the Royal Cook Book containing 350 tested recipes. 
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Michigan State College. In conjunction 
with the orientation course in home eco- 
nomics, freshmen in groups of four or five are 
this year invited by the dean of the division 
to spend five days in her home. The object 
of this experiment is two-fold: to offer first- 
year students an opportunity to come in 
contact with accepted standards of living 
and to test their own ability in homemaking; 
and to give the students and the dean a 
chance to get acquainted. Since it is not 
the purpose of the experiment to develop 
skills, the responsibility of food preparation 
is largely eliminated by having dinner sent 
in from the Woman’s Commons. 

The educational travel trip under Miss 
Gross which is described on page 65 is 
included among those to be offered by this 
division during the summer of 1928, and is 
to yield 6 credits to seniors or graduates. 

Extension Service. Forty-five counties 
in Michigan have been organized this fall 
to carry on home economics extension work 
under the supervision of members of the 
state extension staff and the county home 
demonstration agents, and work in yet 
another, Oceana County, is expected to 
begin about January 1. 

C. E. Ladd, director of extension in New 
York, Dr. Frank O. Kreager, Louisiana 
State University, and M. C. Wilson, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, made valuable contri- 
butions to the three-day conference for 
extension workers held in October. 

Detroit. The Federation of High School 
Home Economics clubs has recently ad- 
mitted to membership clubs organized in 
the ninth grade of the intermediate school. 

Grand Rapids. The home economics 
club in the high school went over the top on 
October 6 in raising its apportionment for the 
Ellen H. Richards Fund. How? Rum- 
mage! Rummage sale! Four hours of 
strenuous salesmanship spelled Success. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
The annual luncheon was held in conjunc- 
tion with the home economics section of the 
Minnesota Education Association on No- 


vember 11 at the Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis. 

The Range Unit of the Association held 
its first meeting of the current year on 
Saturday, October 29, at the Hibbing High 
School. After a most delightful luncheon 
at 12 o'clock, the business session was held, 
followed by a program. The two twelve- 
year old girls from Itasca who constitute the 
champion 4-H club canning team for Minne- 
sota were introduced by Julia O. Newton. 

Minnesota Vocational Association. The 
annual meeting and banquet were held at 
Dunwoody Institute Friday evening, No- 
vember 11. Miss Fisher of Iowa State 
College, Mr. Hawkins of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, and Mr. Robert Cooly, 
in charge of continuation schools in Mil- 
waukee, were on the program. 

University of Minnesota. The following 
have been added to the staff of the division 
of home economics: Hedda Kafka, graduate 
of the University of Nebraska; Helen Topp, 
University of Pittsburg and the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts; Laura 
Hedley, Indiana State Normal; Lola Cre- 
means, University of Illinois; Mrs. Monica 
Jones Aamodt, University of Minnesota; 
Montelle Dietrich, University of Missouri; 
Mrs. Sparkle V. Furnas, Purdue University; 
Mrs. Kathryn Bele Niles, University of 
Washington. 

In the spring of 1927 at the annual lunch- 
eon which the staff of the division of home 
economics gave for the outgoing teachers, 
fifty seniors promised to send a portion of 
their first check to the chairman of the 
committee for the Ellen H. Richards Fund. 
Those checks are coming in. The first ones 
arrived before October 5. 

During the annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association and the Hospital 
Dietetic Council which were held in Minne- 
apolis October 10-14, visiting dietitians had 
tea with the home economics division. 

Lucy Studley, head of the home manage- 
ment section in the division of home eco- 
nomics, is taking her sabbatical leave to 
write and to study. Paulena Nickell is the 
resident instructor in the Mildred Weigley 
House during Miss Studley’s absence. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
Plans are being made this year to increase 
the membership of the institutional section. 
Very little is known about available member- 
ship so a survey is to be undertaken to find 
out something about these people, their 
training and experience. As soon as the 
study is completed Dorothy Dickins, the 
chairman of this section, will appoint dis- 
trict chairmen to whom will be given lists of 
available members in their districts. 


MISSOURI 


University of Missouri. This year one 
research fellow and one research assistant 
in nutrition are working at the University 
under the Purnell fund. The fellow, Char- 
lotte Re~ .s, is studying the effect of open 
kettle, pressure cooking, and commercial 
canning on the vitamin content of spinach 
and green beans. The research assistant, 
Mrs. Georgie A. Craig, is continuing work 
begun last year on the effect of handling on 
the vitamin C content of locally grown 
Jonathan apples. 

Home Economics Extension. In seven 
counties kitchen improvement work has 
been undertaken by the home demonstra- 
tion agents and county agents under the 
direction of the state specialists, Mrs. Bina 
Slaughter Davis and Fra Clark. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The eighth annual meeting took place in 
Bozeman, October 28th, at the time of the 
State Teachers Meeting. The program of 
work adopted continued earlier work in 
behalf of student clubs, JourNaL subscrip- 


tions, nutrition classes, school lunches, and 
parental education. The new projects to 
be undertaken are the raising of the Montana 
quota for the Ellen H. Richards Memorial 
Fund, systematic committee work on a 
state course of study for junior and senior 
high schools, and an organized publicity 
program for the various types of home 
economics work in the state. 

Montana State College. ‘Those in charge 
of the institutional management work had 
an interesting opportunity to work with the 
officials of the Milwaukee Rairoad in plan- 
ning the food service in the beautiful new 
Gallatin Gateway Inn near Bozeman. A 
mature student was placed in charge for the 
three summer months. The fifteen college 
girls who assisted her gained valuable ex- 
perience and rendered such satisfactory 
service that the Milwaukee Railroad wishes 
to continue the same arrangement next 
summer. 

Public School Dormitories for Rural 
Children in Montana, is the title of an in- 
teresting bulletin recently prepared by Dr. 
Jessie Richardson and published by Mon- 
tana Experiment Station at Bozeman. It 
discusses the reasons for establishing dormi- 
tories; their growth, legal authorization, and 
individual experiences; the effect of dormi- 
tory life upon pupils; what parents and school 
officials think of them; and the general 
factors responsible for the success of their 
dormitories. Suggestions for planning, 
equipping, furnishing, and managing public 
school dormitories are also included. 

Rua Van Hom, state supervisor of Home 
economics and in charge of teacher training 
at the college, was initiated into Epsilon 
Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron}as an 
honorary member on November 5th. 
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